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SOME CHANCE 


Calumet Farm's Futurity Winner, with Trainer Ben Jones. The Picture 
Was Made After the National Stallion Stakes. 
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Hagyard & Hagyard 


145-147 East Short Street 
Lexington Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 
Supplies 


Used and Recommended by Racing Stables 


and Breeding Farms Everywhere 
ONE TRAINER GREAT REMEDY FOR BAD 
e TELLS ANOTHER 
A Mass. trainer writes: “En- 
We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 closed find check for a case of ea heer gs 
years with most successful results. The remedies we used most your Liniment. I saw Church . ny Company 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever using Perfection Liniment with 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to great success.” 


continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great 


help to our farms. 
(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager " $2.00 
Faraway Farms Pp E R F E | Pint 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 


years with much success. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and THE GREAT LINIMENT 


Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 


anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 4 rd 
(Sn HAL, PRI HEADLEY That really lives up to its name. 
Beaumont Farm 
WILCOXSON REMEDY COMPANY 
WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST Tiffin, Ohio 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


FALL MEETING, 1941 
October 25 to November 8 - 13 Days 


Saturday, October 25 


Three-Year-Olds and Up Six Furlongs 
Wednesday, October 29 
$2,500.00 
3-Year-Olds and Up, Fillies and Mares One Mile 
Saturday, November 1 
$2,500.00 
Three-Year-Olds and Up 114, Miles 
Wednesday, November 5 
Two-Year-Olds Seven Furlongs 
Saturday, November 8 
$2,500.00 

Three-Year-Olds and Up 134, Miles | 


ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Address all communications to: 
CHURCHILL DOWNS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Volume XXXVI 


Ancestry and Merit 


ATELY the racing press has had a small 

amount of comment to the effect that an ef- 
fort was about to be made to have the stud book 
authorities of South America accept the American 
Stud Book on an equal footing with the General 
Stud Book of England. Until we heard a conver- 
sation on this subject at Saratoga in August we 
were not aware that South American stud books 
had any restrictions against the American Stud 
Book. None of the stud books from those coun- 
tries, as far as we know, includes a statement 
barring the acceptance of American strains which 
do not have proved English origins. But the 
American Stud Book does have _ restrictions 
against parts of the South American books. 

Presumably, if any action is being considered 
along this line, it will be worked out, decided upon, 
and announced without benefit of public discus- 
sion. The Jockey Club has a way of making up 
its mind without asking the opinions of kibitzers. 
So we can pop off secure in the knowledge that 
no one will pay any attention to us. 

It is all right, we suppose, for the English to 
stick to their “Jersey Act,” which stigmatizes as 
non-Thoroughbred all Thoroughbreds which fail 
to trace their ancestry in all lines back to the 
General Stud Book. That is England’s way of 
maintaining its world trade advantage in this 
particular commodity; it gets rid of competition 
simply by labeling its own product, “None genuine 
without the Weatherby signature.’”’ In America 
we do a little ranting and raving occasionally, but 
we don’t put our heart into it. After all, it’s an 
academic question with us; we can race our horses 
just about anywhere we want to, even in England, 
and we’re not going to export any horses, anyway. 

But it’s about time for other countries to leave 
off collaborating with England against one an- 
other. It is about time for a bit of realistic think- 
ing on the subject. It is an absurdity— it’s better 
than that, it’s absolute nonsense—for one country 
to deprive another country’s Thoroughbred of his 
status as such on the grounds that one of his an- 
cestors fifteen or twenty generations back cannot 
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be linked with the General Stud Book. As if any 
book were ever perfect; as if any book ever in- 
cluded all the true nobility; as if any compilation 
were ever so comprehensive that all the genera- 
tions to come could not improve upon it! 

This business of ancestor-worship is a little fool- 
ish to begin with. It is based on the unflattering 
supposition that the wisdom of men dead and gone 
can never be improved upon, that even the mis- 
takes of yesteryear are superior to the most ac- 
curate calculations that can be made today. It 
makes an aristocrat of a worthless plug whose 
ancestry is in the book and a plebeian of a mag- 
nificent animal whose pedigree has a so-called 
flaw. 

But if it is foolish never to admit new material 
to a breed, even though the breed might be im- 
proved thereby, it is a tenfold foolishness that we 
have no means of ridding the breed of its worst 
members, the dross and dregs precipitated in the 
heat of competition. As things stand now, no 
Thoroughbred can sink so low as to lose his stand- 
ing in the stud book. Once a Thoroughbred, al- 
ways a Thoroughbred, whether worthy of the 
name or not. Here in America we have done a 
spectacularly complete job of breeding from the 
bottom downward because we have bred virtually 
everything that was breedable. 

There isn’t anything that can be done, of course, 
to improve the Thoroughbred from the outside. 
We have been too thorough in dissuading competi- 
tion from the outside—and it is competition which 
is the strength of any breed. But we can do some- 
thing about it from the inside. We can, as indi- 
viduals, set up standards of performance and pro- 
duction which will automatically eliminate the 
use of horses whose only reason for being called 
Thoroughbreds lies in their ancestry. We can quit 
kidding ourselves with the old blood-will-tell fool- 
ishness, and breed from horses qualified with 
something more tangible than a noble ancestor 
six generations back. 

With cattle and pigs and chickens, breeders are 
saving money by setting up standards which de- 
pend on performance and production. The Thor- 
oughbred breeder of the future can do the same. 


Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio 
Entered as second class matter June 30, 1928. at Post Office 
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British Columbia 
Thoroughbreds 


By Doreen Martin 


Part Two: Breeding 


EW Americans are aware that British Co- 

lumbia is 50,000 square miles larger than the 
combined Pacific Coast area of California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. Yet this province has 
never produced a horse capable of making own- 
ers keep their first-class American-breds in their 
stalls. Why? Unsuitable climate, a scarcity of 
good breeding stock, a rather meager Thorough- 
bred population—any of these would provide a 
suitable answer, but a comprehensive explana- 
tion probably would include all of them, and other 
factors as well. 

While the area of British Columbia is immense, 
much of the province is unsuitable for habitation. 
The 1940 population was about 850,000. Yet, 
during that year, there were 29 stallion owners 
and 77 individual broodmare owners. Of these, 
24 were new breeders since 1939, and this alone 
gives evidence of the continued interest being 
maintained in Thoroughbred horse breeding. And, 
remember, Canada is at war. 

The raising of Thoroughbreds in British Co- 
lumbia is localized around three centers—the 
temperate southern part of Vancouver Island 
near Victoria, the farm lands near the city of 
Vancouver, and the dry “interior” of the country 
surrounding the city of Kamloops. The first two 
of these are in the densely wooded coastal forest 
belt, so the land must be cleared to be made 
suitable for the raising of crops or livestock. 

The climate around Victoria is the least severe 
of the three locations. It seldom goes below 30 
degrees or above 90 degrees, and rain averages 
about 35-45 inches a year. Moreover, Vancouver 
Island is fairly well off in suitable minerals for 
Thoroughbreds. 

Around Vancouver there is a decided lack of 
lime and iodine in the soil. Major Austin C. Tay- 
lor, on his modern breeding farm at Milner, 35 
miles from Vancouver, went to the expense of 
plowing lime into the soil of all his paddocks. 
Then the heavy rainfall, averaging 55-65 inches, 
washed most of the added minerals away. Proper 
drainage is also a problem in this locality, and 
this farm solved it only partially by tiling all the 
pastures. Although the temperature ranges 
from 15 to 90 degrees in this district, there are 
seldom more than 12 or 15 days of snowfall an- 
nually. 

It is the interior grassland regions that many 
breeders consider to be the best location for rais- 
ing Thoroughbreds in this province. This is the 
dry belt, with about 20-40 inches of rain, but ex- 
treme ranges of temperature are experienced; 25 
degrees below zero to 118 degrees above are com- 
mon in the same year in some localities where 
horses are raised. In many breeders’ opinions, 
however, the grass and minerals compensate for 
the extremes of temperature, and at present the 
largest stock farms are in this section. 

Feeds are much the same as in other sections 
of the continent, although alfalfa does not seem 
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REMINDERS 


Tanforan opens. 
Foals of 1941 must be registered 
by October 31 to avoid pen- 


Thursday 
October 2 
The Legs 


alty. 
Priday Grand National Steeplechase 
‘Delmont Park. 
Handicap, Champagne Stakes. 
Saturday Richard Johnson Stakes, Laurel 
October 4 Park. 


Huntingdon Valley Hunt, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa. 
Long Branch opens; 

Championship. 


x The Feet 
Canadian 


Sunday 
October 5 
+ The Feet 


Thoroughbred Sires and Dams, 
1940, is still available at $17. 50 
a copy. 


ES Park closes; New York 


Monday Jamaica opens; Interborough 
_ October 6 Handicap. 
The Feet 
Tuesday 
October 7 Keeneland opens. 
The Head 
Handicap, Long Branch. 
Rolling Rock Hunt Racing As- 
Wednesday sociation, Ligonier, Pa. (first 
_ October 8 day). 
P The Head | Cambridgeshire Stakes, New- 
market. 
Thursday 
October 9 1923: John P. Mayberry died. 
3 The Neck 
Priday 1922: Capt. John Breckinridge 
The Neck Viley died. 
Remsen Handicap, Continental 
Handicap, Jamaica. 
aryland Futurity, Laurel 
Saturday Stakes, Laurel Park. 
October 11 Hawthorne closes. 
>; The Neck | Long Branch closes. 
Rolling Rock Hunt Racing As- 
sociation (second day). 
Special Event, Keeneland. 
Oct. 15 Entries close for 1942 Classic Stakes, 


American Derby, Washington Park 
Futurity, Arlington Futurity, Ar- 
lington Lassie Stakes. 


Oct. 31 Last date for registering foals of 
1941 without penalty. 
Nov. 1 Payment due on 1942 Travers Stakes 


($50) and 1942 Alabama Stakes 
($25) 


to be quite as frequently used as it is in some 
communities across the border. Oat hay from 
the interior is of very superior quality. Like 
many modern American horsemen, a few of the 
wealthier Canadians experiment with chemical 
feeds, molasses, charcoal, etc., to make up for 
the mineral deficiencies. In some of the outlying 
districts, Thoroughbreds are foaled out-of-doors, 
and just grow up, roughing it as best they can, 
being brought in during only the severest of 
weather. Such methods, however, are the ex- 
ception rather than the standard. 

In 1940, there were 77 owners of 146 Thorough- 
bred broodmares, or slightly less than two mares 
to an owner. Forty-five people owned only one 
broodmare each, most of these kept on small 
farms with the family cow. The largest number 
of broodmares owned at one farm is 11, belong- 
ing to the Owen Brothers’ Beaverbrook Ranch in 
the interior at Knutsford. Runners-up are the 
nine mares of Irving and Edwards at Kamloops. 

Here the A. C. T. Stock Farm should again be 
mentioned. Austin C. Taylor built his place up 
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Saturday, October 4, 1941 


*LAMBETHDALE, 3-| 
year-old son of Loaning- | 
dale, has been installed 
as a stallion at A. C. T. 
Stock Farm. He was re- 
in preference to 
high-class *Paperboy, 
| which was imported at 


| the same time. 
| 


Doreen Martin. 


to a 250-acre farm, complete with a three-six- 
teenth-mile covered training track, starting 
chute, double rows of cresote-painted fences, in- 
dividual stallion barns and paddocks—in short, 
everything a modern, well equipped Kentucky 
farm would be proud of. In 1936 there were 
about 60 horses at this ranch, including three 
stallions and about twenty mares, by *Sun Briar, 
Man o’ War, Mad Hatter, Friar Rock, *Sir Galla- 
had II, and others. That summer Mr. Taylor was 
one of the largest buyers at Saratoga. A few 
years later most of the stock was moved to Cali- 
fornia, in order that the foals would be eligible 
to the restricted California stakes. Today most 
of the horses have been disposed of for the dura- 
tion of the war. But the A. C. T. Stock Farm at 
Milner is still kept in exhibition order, and al- 
though many of the pastures are growing sugar 
beets for a government experiment, there are 14 
horses on the place. Some of these are saddle 
horses, but there are two Thoroughbred stallions, 
Wahmonie and *Lambethdale, the broodmare 
Streamony, the two pensioners, Indian Broom 
and Whichcee, which together won $155,000, and 
a few others, also kept for sentiment’s sake. 

Another modern farm is Lieutenant-Governor 
E. W. Hamber’s Greencroft Farm at Port Co- 
quitlam, also near Vancouver. He has about 
forty horses, but there are only five Thorough- 
bred broodmares and the stallion *Papworth (blk. 
h., 1929, by Papyrus—Keysoe, by Swynford). 

It will interest American horsemen to know 
that they supply much of the breeding stock for 
British Columbia. The following are the figures 
for 1940: 


Of 34 Thoroughbred stallions standing in the 
province, 
18 were bred in the United States. 
7 were bred in British Columbia. 
4 were bred in Canada (exclusive of B. C.). 
2 were bred in England. 
2 were bred in Ireland. 
1 was bred in France. 
Of 146 Thoroughbred broodmares in the province, 
72 were bred in the United States. 
41 were bred in British Columbia. 
21 were bred in Canada (exclusive of B. C.). 
12 were bred in England. 
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But the sad part, at least from British Colum- 
bia’s position, is that many of the American- 
breds are horses an intelligent Kentucky or Cali- 
fornia breeder wouldn’t attempt to get race 
horses from. They represent horses Americans 
just don’t want. 

Wracia, by *Wrack, Sapodilla, by *Chicle, Bay 
Sister and Big Joke, by Black Toney, Princess 
A. A., by John P. Grier, Bay Salute, by Petee- 
Wrack (out of a *Sir Gallahad III mare), and 
Watch Girl, by On Watch (out of a Broomstick 
mare, Crugie) are the only mares in the whole 
of the province by sires listed in the 1941 leading 
broodmare sires, as published in THE BLOOD- 
HORSE on August 2. So, if after the war, Ameri- 
can breeders want a market for fairly well bred 
mares, British Columbia should provide it. Surely 
by then breeders will realize they can’t produce 
much from American culls or rather question- 
able British Columbia-breds which overrun the 
province. 

Many of the stallions, too, represent a pretty 
sad lot. One fairly popular horse, combining a 
stud and racing career, although aged, last year 
started six times, and the best he could do was 
to come in third once, to earn $80. Even in his 
youth he was unsound and devoid of speed. He 
was sired by a leading Kentucky stallion, but 
should be damned for his lack of speed and class. 
Other sires which haven't even good breeding to 
fall back on keep perpetuating British Columbia 
bloodlines which should be brought to an abrupt 
end. 

It must be borne in mind, however, how diffi- 
cult it is for a stallion to establish a reputation 
in that province. Any British Columbia horse 
receives so many inferior mares that only excep- 
tional horses can produce numerous good per- 
formers. If a stallion can be a success in British 
Columbia, with good Kentucky or California 
mares he should be a whiz. 

An exceptional horse, one of the best ever to 
be imported into British Columbia, was *Simony, 
a brown horse, foaled in 1923, by Golden Sun out 
of Tendril, by St. Simon. Until this horse died 
in 1938, breeders had a rare opportunity to breed 
to a close descendant of St. Simon. In the stand- 
ing of sires of Canadian-breds raced on British 
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Columbia tracks, *Simony led the list in 1937, 
1939, 1940, and was second, only $227 behind the 
leader, in 1938. 

Opinions clash, of course, regarding the best 
horse bred in British Columbia, but Streamony 
and Killarney L. are popular choices, with the 
names of Goldstream, Simo, and Sahara Chief en- 
tering in occasionally. Amazingly enough, all 
five were sired by *Simony. Streamony was 
beaten only once as a 2-year-old in 1933, and 
that time she ran second to Goldstream. In 25 
starts, she won 11 races, being unplaced only six 
times. She could not go a distance, however. 

Killarney L., a 6-year-old gelding, had his best 
year in 1940, when he started six times to win 
five races and finish third once. 

Another successful sire was *Marcus. He, too, 
was English-bred, being by Cicero out of St. 
Sova, by St. Serf. He died in 1936, after produc- 
ing many useful British Columbia-breds. Other 
stallions spending part of their stud career in this 
province include the Whitney-bred Blondin, *Hey 
Diddle Diddle, now in Kentucky, and *Craig 
Park, now standing for a $500 stud fee at Rancho 
San Luis Rey in California. In the North, *Craig 
Park (br. h., 1927, by Craig an Eran—Cup Tie, 
by Radium) was the most successful, but the 
other two stallions did not have as many mares. 

A popular male line in British Columbia comes 
from *Will Somers, by Black Jester, which stands 
at the Duke of Windsor’s Ranch in Alberta. This 
horse has sired many useful platers, as well as 
Help Yourself and Flying Somers. The stallions 
Help Yourself and Somer’s Heir are now standing 
in British Columbia to carry on the line. 

Stud fees in this province are necessarily low. 
Many horses stand for service by private con- 
tract, but of the advertised fees, the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s *Papworth is highest at $150. Dolan 
(blk. h. by *Huron—Rocking Chair, by *Ogden), 
winner of the Suburban Handicap in 1928 and 
one of the most popular sires in the North, stands 
for $25, with return. 

The Vancouver Thoroughbred Association, 
Limited, an “incorporated body, organized to con- 
trol, supervise and regulate horse racing in the 
Province of British Columbia,” to which all that 
province’s tracks belong, stands two stallions at 
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STREAMONY, 10- | 
year-old daughter of | 
*Simony, was one of the | 
fastest horses ever bred | 
in British Columbia. Bred | 
and owned by Austin C. | 
Taylor’s A. C. T. Stock | 
Farm, she has a 1941) 
filly foal by Wahmonie | 
and was bred to *Lam-| 
bethdale. 


Doreen Martin. 
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a stud fee of $50 each. They are quartered near 
Vancouver, at the Ascot Stock Farm, owned by 
the president of the V. T. A., S. W. Randall. One 
of the horses, Shasta Pebble (ch. h., 1926, by 
Tracer—Suffrage, by Broomstick) is usually 
shipped to Vancouver Island for a few weeks of 
the stud season. The other, Gallator (b. h., 1935, 
by Gallant Fox—Torrential, by St. James), was 
lent to the association by Mr. Taylor. This horse, 
a $5,100 purchase at the Saratoga sales, had fast 
trials but started only a few times. 


*Papworth, Gallator, and Dolan are the horses 
expected to be most valuable to local breeders in 
the future. Another fast horse is Wahmonie, by 
*North Star III, which deserves more mares than 
he has received, and can be expected to produce 
something good. Breeders might have good re- 
sults from *Lambethdale, a highly tried 3-year- 
old. A broken bone in his foot prevented him 
from racing, but he was one of the two horses, 
except pensioners, kept out of the Taylor disper- 
sal. He was one of three colts purchased as 
weanlings in England by Mr. Taylor. The one 
sold last year, as the least likely prospect of the 
three, was *Paperboy, which was second in the 
Hollywood Gold Cup and third in the Hollywood 
Derby. So *Lambethdale, by Loaningdale—Liza 
of Lambeth, by Apron, must be very fast, or 
Mr. Taylor sold the wrong horse. 

Few local mares are sent to American stal- 
lions, or vice versa. Several years ago Dr. Lyon 
Appleby sent two mares to California to be bred 
to *By-Pass II. Mr. Taylor sometimes sent one 
or two of his Canadian mares to his stallion in 
California, Special Agent, or shipped a southern 
mare up to be bred to Wahmonie. A few Wash- 
ington breeders patronized another former A. 
C. T. Stock Farm stallion, African. But these 
were exceptions to the general practice. 

It has been difficult to show, in so short an 
article, a true picture of Thoroughbred racing 
and breeding in British Columbia during the last 
50 years. If more information is desired, it can 


be found in the booklet Wallace Kelk compiled 
for the British Columbia Racing and Breeders So- 
ciety and the Vancouver Thoroughbred Associa- 
tion, Limited, entitled British Columbia Racing 
and breeding manual for 1941. 
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Peruvian Racing 
And Breeding 


By Col. Thomas J. Johnson 


While Col. Thomas J. Johnson, former chief of 
the Remount Division of the United States Army, 
was preparing to go to Peru as a member of a 
military mission, the editor of THE BLOOD-HORSE 
bedeviled him at length to write his impressions 
of racing and breeding there, whenever he should 
have time to do so. Last week came an interest- 
ing article, accompanied by a letter which was 
itself so interesting that we are taking the liberty 
of publishing it also. Since some of Colonel John- 
son’s many friends may wish to write him, we 
give his address: the American Embassy at Lima, 
Peru. 


LIMA, Peru, Sept. 15.—The majority of the 
horses raced in Peru are imported from Argentina 
and Chile, but that is not because good horses 
cannot be raised in this country. This interesting 
fact was delightfully proved to me a couple of 
weeks ago by Senor Enrique Ayulo Pardo, the 
president of the Lima Jockey Club and a real 
horseman. 

I was invited to lunch and as we drove through 
the spacious grounds up to the magnificent house 
I was told that Senor Ayulo had once had an exer- 
cise track here in the grounds of his city home; 
a city street had, however, cut off a part of it and 
it was discontinued. Later when we went to the 
stables, where only a few riding horses and the 
children’s ponies are now kept, we were shown a 
small track and riding ring where the entire fam- 
ily ride daily. On the way to the tap room we 
passed through the old coach room now occupied 
only by the pony rigs. The harness cases still 
contain harness in beautiful condition. On a 
stand was the most beautiful Peruvian saddle and 
bridle I have yet seen; the silver work on both 
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was gorgeous. In the tack room were three sets 
of discontinued colors, old partnerships. Senor 
Ayulo now races under the nom de course of Stud 
San Isidro with black colors with one yellow 
stripe. Among the trophies in this room is a 
beautiful bronze won by one of Senor Ayulo’s 
horses in the first stakes run at the beautiful new 
Hipodromo which he had such a large part in 
building. After a pleasant stop in the tap room 
at the end of the stables we went out on a terrace 
where chickens were turning on spits before a 
charcoal grill. Here Senor Ayulo’s charming wife 
joined us and a most delicious luncheon was 
served. By this time the party was composed of 
the host and hostess; Mr. Frederick Milne, of 
Milne and Company, an English company, one of 
the first polo players in Peru; Dr. E. A. Mac Cor- 
nack, a Virginian and a thorough horseman; 
Senor Carlos Ferreyros Ribeyro and Dr. Hernando 
de La Valle, both of whom have racing stables, 
Senor Ferreyros being a director of the Jockey 
Club and president of the Club Hipico, where he 
rides and shows his jumpers. After lunch we 
were driven out to Haras La Villa, the breeding 
establishment of Senor Ayulo. 

As we entered the gate and I saw the green 
paddocks and their white fences, the mares and 
their foals, the exercise track and the stables, I 
must admit it made me a little homesick. I doubt 
if there is another farm anything like it in Peru. 
First we were shown the stallions—they were in 
excellent condition, their boxes big and well 
bedded. The premier sire is now the English 
horse Reveillon, by Solario out of Vesper Bell, by 
Pommern; he is an excellent individual with lots 
of refinement and personality. His first Peruvian 
foals are now arriving and they are good. Reveil- 
lon distinctly stamps his get, and I am expecting 
his sons and daughters to make Peruvian racing 
history. Senor Ayulo, who imported this horse, 
is to be congratulated upon his selection. Four 
other stallions were shown, the most impressive 
being Colbert, an Argentine horse with an excel- 
lent racing record here in Peru (distances up to 
3,000 meters). Colbert is very short-coupled, per- 
haps a little light under the knee, but quite an 
impressive horse. 

The mares, 22 in number, were out in their pad- 
docks and while they were being brought in Senor 


Club house and grandstand at the splendidly equipped track at Lima, Peru, where racing is held 


on Sundays, except during the summer months, of December, January, and February. 


section of the stand is glassed in. 


The upper 
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Peru’s outstanding racer, LEONARD, after his 
victory in the Clasico Comercio on August 31. 


Jockey Jose Bravo up. Leonard’s third dam, 
Ladasette, was bred in Kentucky and was a stakes 
winner before her exportation to South America. 


Ayulo explained some of the difficulties he ran 
into in establishing this haras in Peru. First, ob- 
taining good broodmares in this country is diffi- 
cult; the only source is the race track and that 
very limited. I don’t know of a mare here which 
was imported as a broodmare. Senor Ayulo care- 
fully considers the three basic qualities a brood- 
mare should have when buying for his haras and 
it is surprising how well he has done when one 
knows the conditions here. Most of the mares 
shown had been good winners, have good con- 
formation, and their pedigrees are good. It was 
pointed out, however, that little serious attention 
could be given to mating for the stallions at the 
haras are the only ones available and one is so 
outstanding that everything possible is bred to 
him. After looking the mares over closely (some 
with good-looking foals by Reveillon) we turned 
to the yearlings. 

Seventeen yearlings from 22 mares was quite 
surprising. Most of these yearlings were by Col- 
bert and were straight and good-looking young- 
sters. In fact, this lot promises to grow out to 
be better than the 11 excellent 2-year-olds we 
were shown immediately after looking at the stal- 
lions. One must remember that July, not Janu- 
ary, starts the year for a Thoroughbred. These 
2-year-olds are to be sold next month and are now 
in excellent sale condition. I was particularly 
impressed with them. They all have excellent 
legs and feet, are well balanced, and have good 
bodies with depth through the girth. One, the 
half-brother to Leonard, the outstanding horse 
racing in Peru today, was sold some time ago to 
the owner of that good horse, Senor Abelardo 
Noriega del Valle. 
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The day after we were admiring this youngster, 
Leonard won the Classic “Comercio,” setting a 
track record for 2,700 meters, running the dis- 
tance, on turf, with top weight of 60 kilos (132 
pounds) in 2:4945. This victory was most popu- 
lar for Leonard was the only Peruvian-bred horse 
in the race, the others having come from Chile 
and the Argentine. Leonard was bred at the 
Haras La Vina, therefore the credit of breeding 
goes to Senor Ayulo. Leonard’s pedigree is inter- 
esting, Simplon being accredited to Argentina 
while Gaby was imported from Chile. 


Silurian J Swynford by John o’ Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 
\ Glacier by St. Simon—Glasalt 
meg Black J by Polymel Absurdit 
{ Black Jester by Polymelus—Absurdity 
Steck Folly \ Miss Grits by Symington—Blue Tit 
LEONARD (Chestnut colt, 1937) 
Brown { St. Wolf by St. Frusquin—Wolf’s Cry 
\ La Gatita by Old Man—Pomona 
GABY 
Ximena J Olacoaga by Orbit—tsolina 


\ Ladasette by Disguise—*Ladasine (No. 1 family) 


{[ Note: Ladasette, third dam of Leonard, was 
bred at Castleton, James R. Keene’s famous Thor- 
oughbred nursery near Lexington, Ky., in 1908, 
and was sired by Disguise, one of Domino’s best 
sons. As a racer she won the Suffolk Stakes, but 
when restrictive legislation reduced American rac- 
ing to a minimum she was exported in 1911 to 
Chile, where she had numerous descendants. Her 
granddaughter Gaby was sent from Chile to Peru. 
Two other daughters of *Ladasine were sent to 
Argentina about the same time, and one of these, 
Rebelion II, at the age of 22 produced the high- 
class colt Silfo, leading money winner of 1934 in 
Argentina. Still another daughter, Panasine, by 
Peter Pan, was sent to England, where she was a 
stakes winner, and returned to America to pro- 
duce Dr. Clark, winner of more than $100,000; 
Panasette, stakes winner and dam of the stakes 
winner Ramases; Pantalette, dam of the stakes 
winners Pantella and Trumpery; and Panache, 
dam of the stakes winners St. Brideaux, Excali- 
bur, Justinian, Cristate, and Third Degree.— 
J. A. E.] 


Many here consider Leonard a better horse than 
*Meissen, now in California. I saw *Meissen in 
his last race here and must say I was not im- 
pressed. His record here, however, is clearly out- 
standing and no less an authority than Colonel 
Manuel E. Ferero, Director of Remount and an 
outstanding horseman, assures me that *Meissen 
is a great horse and the greater the distance the 
better he is. Leonard won ten races last year and 
has seven to his credit so far this year. He holds 
the track record here for 1,100, 2,400, and 2,700 
meters. I measured this grand little horse and he 
is just a shade under 15.2, has a 69-inch girth and 
an eight-inch canon. He is beautifully put to- 
gether (the picture does not do him credit) and 
moves very smoothly. He is apparently perfectly 
sound and has an excellent disposition. 

Racing in Lima is most enjoyable and is a regu- 
lar Sunday pastime for Lima society. The racing 
plant is thoroughly modern. Everything possible 
for the comfort and pleasure of the patrons is 
provided. The club house is beautifully furnished. 
Excellent luncheons are served behind plate-glass 
screens from where the races can be observed. 
All races are run on turf, and clockwise. The 
track is kept in beautiful condition as is the elab- 
orate planting around the paddock, the infield, and 
elsewhere. A dirt exercise track is included in 
the set-up and three tunnels keep everything off 
both tracks. Starting is from a barrier and is 
well done. The informality in the paddock, where 
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jockeys mingle with the crowd and at the last 
moment vault the fence and mount, is rather sur- 
prising. All officials are very much on the job 
and undoubtedly have excellent control of jockeys 
and trainers. Everything runs with a smoothness 
and promptness which can only result from a 
most efficient management. 

The records kept at the Jockey Club offices 
interested me greatly. Senor Ayulo has developed 
what looks like a fool-proof registration and iden- 
tification system. For Peruvian-bred horses, ap- 
plications for registration are submitted in much 
the same form as in the States, and then the 
checking by Senor Ayulo’s organization starts. 
A representative from the Jockey Club inspects 
each foal before it is weaned and checks all en- 
tries on the application, markings, etc.; another 
inspection as a yearling and still another as a 2- 
year-old are made before they are brought to the 
track. Every change of ownership must be actual- 
ly recorded in the books at the Jockey Club, and 
signed there by the interested parties before a 
horse can be raced in the name or colors of the 
new owner. In the case of imported horses, all 
registration certificates must be filed with the 
Jockey Club before horses can be raced. 

There are only two tracks in Peru, here in Lima 
and in southern Peru at Arequipa. With the num- 
ber of horses so limited and with racing on Sun- 
days and holidays, everyone following the racing 
knows every horse. This makes for great interest, 
as nearly everyone keeps some kind of a form 
sheet of his own. Racing is discontinued during 
the summer months of December, January, and 
February. 

It is most unfortunate that exchange and dis- 
tance make it absolutely out of the question to 
buy horses in the States and race them here, for 
no doubt some of our horses would do well here. 
I also believe that some of the South American 
bloodlines, especially through the mares, would 
be valuable in the States. In the future such an 
exchange may be not only desirable but neces- 
sary. At any rate we will find a very agreeable, 
wide-awake group of horsemen here in Peru, will- 
ing to cooperate to the fullest in any movement 
for the benefit of the Thoroughbred and racing. 


The Letter 


EAR ESTES: I have been wanting to write 

you for some time to tell you of my interest- 
ing life here, but I have been so busy trying to get 
a general knowledge of the horse situation in 
Peru that my correspondence has suffered greatly. 
Now that I have seen something that I think will 
definitely interest your readers I am taking time 
out to write a description of the breeding estab- 
lishment of Senor Enrique Ayulo Pardo, together 
with something about this interesting man who 
runs the Jockey Club in a most unusual and high- 
ly efficient manner. This I inclose with photo- 
graphs. 

Now to give you some idea of what I have been 
doing. Since my arrival, five months ago, I have 
seen more of Peru than most people see in five 
years or more. My first trip out of Lima was by 
plane to the south of Peru, where we flew around 
generally, as I wanted to get an idea of the extent 
of the cultivated valleys on this side of the Andes. 
We spent a couple of nights at the delightful 
Quinta Bates where the wonderful Tia Bates 
makes one so comfortable and happy. This place 
which has been so widely heralded by every book 
on Peru more than meets one’s expectations. 

Next I went to the northern border, where we 
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Dr. Manuel Prado, president of Peru, with Senor 
Enrique Ayulo (in overcoat), president of the 
Lima Jockey Club. 


now have a war on. Here I inspected all mounted 
troops, looking at each horse and mule individual- 
ly. I had already made similar inspections of all 
mounted troops in the Lima district. I hurried 
back to Lima to meet Dr. Fred McKensie, the ex- 
pert on artificial insemination, formerly of the 
University of Missouri, now head of the animal 
husbandry department of the University of Utah. 
Dr. McKensie was brought here by the sheep peo- 
ple to work with sheep in high altitudes. I did 
some work with him on horses in 1936, and as I 
expect to use artificial insemination in a large way 
in my breeding program here, I went to the high- 
lands with him. We spent nine days at Laive, a 
hacienda near Huancayo which is a little more 
than 13,000 feet. We had to come down because 
Dr. McKenzie could not stand the altitude. I 
stayed in Lima a few days, then went up to Cerro 
de Pasco, which is even higher than Laive, spent 
eight days visiting haciendas where horses are 
bred. Five of these days I was on horseback 
from three to five hours, going as high as 14,500 
feet. 

My next trip was a combination automobile and 
horse trip; to reach many places here it is nec- 
essary to use horses and pack animals. We went 
down the coast, then up to Arequipa, from there 
to Puno on Lake Titicaca, which has the distinc- 
tion of being the highest (12,500 feet) navigable 
lake in the world. From Puno we drove to Cuzco, 
the ancient Inca capital, a most interesting and 
fascinating place. I took a day off while at Cuzco 
to visit the famous pre-Inca ruins at Manchupic- 
cho. Leaving Cuzco we went north over a real 
mountain road to Ayucucho, where we had horses 
and pack mules meet us, and went on to Cangallo, 
where there are thousands of very small (not over 
13 hands) horses. Here I came to the conclusion 
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that the stunting of these horses was not entirely 
due to malnutrition but was in a great part due 
to the great variation in temperature, which is as 
much as 50 degrees from midday to midnight. 
Water freezes at night and the horses are always 
moving, using up valuable body heat and tissue, 
while in the middle of the day the sun is so intense 
it just draws the strength out of one, and as there 
are no trees the horses have to take it. 


Since this trip I have stayed pretty close to 
Lima except for trips I could make in a day by 
car or plane. I have several more interesting 
trips planned but will not make them until I get 
things under way on my breeding plan. I am also 
looking forward to a month in Chile and at least 
that much time in Argentina. We will no doubt 
buy stallions in both of those countries; the pres- 
ent exchange makes it impossible to even think of 
buying any in the States. Last month I flew up to 
Panama and spent four days looking at horses 
and studying grasses, had a long talk with Dr. 
Clark of the Gorgas Memorial laboratories, whom 
you met at luncheon with me in Washington. I 
saw nothing in Panama that we would want for 
stallions here, did see some dandy little horses 
out of native mares sired by Thoroughbreds, also 
saw 60 horses just received by the Panama police 
from Chile. 

Most of the horses in the army here have been 
imported from Chile and the Argentine; the re- 
sult is a great lack of uniformity. The mules 
are much better, only a small percentage being 
imported. The Peruvian mule is a wonderful little 
animal. The better ones are just exactly what 
this army needs, so with a little care in the selec- 
tion of jacks and the elimination of the worst 
mares the mule problem here will cease to be a 
problem. But the horse situation is a real prob- 
lem. 

Peru has a wonderful small horse; that is, a 
small, very small, percentage of them justify that 
adjective, but they all are tough and have great 
endurance. I rode one that was so small I was 
really ashamed to get on him, and when I did I 
felt like asking for a pair of roller skates to keep 
my feet off the ground. Yet this little fellow 
picked me up and carried me 18 kilometers up a 
very rough mountain trail, climbing a little over 
3,000 feet, and did it in three hours and ten min- 
utes. If I can breed this horse up to 14 hands, 
keeping the good body, legs, and endurance such 
as these little fellows have, that will be just the 
horse the small Peruvian cavalryman needs. I 
really do not think they need to be over 14.2. The 
officers and the Regimento Escolta del Presidente 
are the only ones that should have large horses, 
at least that is what I think. 

In regard to the native horse, there is quite an 
interesting angle. ‘The National Horse,” properly 
called “‘The Caballo de Paso,” is distinctively an 
off-shoot of the Spanish Barb and has quite a 
background here. He is quite a showy little ani- 
mal and the show type is highly trained and has 
a very high action with an exaggerated paddle. 
Many people speak of him as the Peruvian pacer, 
but he is a “walking horse’; very few pace. The 
working type, the ones ridden on the haciendas, 
do not have the extreme action and are most use- 
ful horses; they are really the “plantation horse”’ 
here. While these horses do not fit into my army 
breeding plan, due to their gaits, still I am very 
much interested in them and think an organiza- 
tion for the preservation and improvement of 
them is in order, for they are certainly losing out, 
as practically no one is interested in keeping the 
breed up. I think President Pardo will help; he is 
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a horseman and this is the traditional national 
horse, and the people here really love them. 


The horse with which I will work is a straight- 
gaited animal of similar extraction, but the aver- 
age is not as good as the Caballo de Paso. These 
little Chuscos are very similar to the small horses 
I have run into in China, Manchuria, Panama, 
and the Philippines. They are very tough, have 
lots of endurance, live on native grasses, and ask 
for little care. My problem is to increase their 
size, which can be done with the use of Thorough- 
bred sires, if I can get the people here to feed 
their mares at the critical times and give them a 
little care and shelter. The feeding problem is 
serious. There is not enough grain here for the 
people and they cannot see feeding it to animals. 
The army feeds barley, and race horses get oats. 
That is about all, except riding horses and polo 
ponies, that get any grain. Hay is also limited 
but we get very good alfalfa, which of course is 
grown under irrigation as is everything here on 
this side of the Andes. In these valleys where 
water is available and with a 12-month growing 
season the ground certainly produces—nine cut- 
tings of alfalfa is the rule and when it is grazed 
stock are turned into a field every 45 days. 


There is a great deal of riding here. Lima has 
miles of beautiful bridle paths, most of which are 
covered with shavings or rice husks which make 
wonderful footing. It is like riding in indoor rings 
in the States and is made possible due to the fact 
that it does not rain here. I ride every morning; 
it is quite misty and delightfully cool. While I 
have been furnished quite satisfactory horses I 
am anxiously awaiting the arrival of four horses 
from the States. Three of these are being sent 
me by our army to loan to the Peruvian Army 
Jumping Team, the fourth is one of my own 
horses from my Polohunt Farm. 


Please remember me to all at THE BLOOD-HORSE. 
Wish I could drop in for a Thoroughbred lunch- 
eon. Remember me to my friends there. Best of 
all good wishes for you and yours always, 


THOS. J. JOHNSON 
Lima, Peru, September 15. 


FLORIDA 


Tropical Park 


FAIRLY complete body of officers for Tropi- 

cal Park had been arranged last week. 
Henry L. Straus was elected president, and Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, chairman of the New York 
State Racing Commission, was made chairman 
of the board of directors. On the board are 
Stephen Sanford, W. R. Rhinelander Stewart, 
Graham Mattison, James Donn, and George 
Langford. A. Charles Schwartz and Gurnee 
Munn were elected vice presidents, and Charles 
A. Munn was made secretary-treasurer, Gerald 
Brady was selected as assistant to the president, 
and Walter Donovan was made resident manager 
of the track. Mr. Donovan, formerly chairman 
of the Florida State Racing Commission, and 
president of the National Association of State 
Racing Commissioners, has recently been con- 
nected with the Turf and Sport Digest, of Balti- 
more. 


Racing officials will be largely the same as 
last year, with Robert S. Shelley as racing secre- 
tary and George W. (Buddy) Wingfield as starter. 
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NEW YORK 


Belmont Park 


EFORE the pari-mutuels came to New York, 

it was occasionally the fashion to guess at 
the volume of money which went daily through 
the ring at New York tracks. A few reckless 
estimators set it at $1,000,000 daily, and were 
pretty generally laughed down. The figures 
which now show on the totalizators are not en- 
tirely dependable guides to what used to be bet, 
for the situation now is that there are fewer big 
bettors, and many thousands more of little ones. 
But there is evidence that the million-dollar esti- 
mates were not entirely wild. For the first nine 
days of the current Belmont Park meeting the 
daily betting average was $1,000,247. The track 
has had four days, three of them in succession, 
when the turnover was over $1,000,000, and on 
the second Saturday, with the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup and the Futurity as the attractions, a crowd 
of 32,809, by turnstile count, came out and bet 
$1,666,461, the second highest total in the track’s 
short experience with mechanical betting. 

In 1940 slightly more than $103,000,000 was 
wagered at the five New York tracks, with 170 
days of racing. With 30 days left of the 1941 
season, the total is already several millions more 
than that for 1940, and the total for this year is 
likely to exceed $125,000,000. 

The current week runs out Belmont’s 15-day 
fall meeting, with the Ladies’ Handicap, the Vos- 
burgh Handicap, and the Grand National Steeple- 
chase being the off-day attractions. The Grand 
National, richest American event for jumpers, 
with $15,000 added, comes October 3, and *Cot- 
tesmore, Invader, *London Town, *Fay Cottage, 
Satilla, Ossabaw, Bay Dean, *Chaloner, and 
others are among the nominations. 

The Champagne Stakes for 2-year-olds, and 
the 21,-mile New York Handicap feature the 
closing day, October 4. Most of the leading 2- 
year-olds are eligible for the Champagne, includ- 
ing Alsab and Requested, as well as the Futurity 
winner Some Chance, and the runner-up, Devil 
Diver. The distance, one mile, will be the longest 
the top-flight juveniles have attempted, and if a 
representative field starts, the race may clarify 
the 1941 juvenile leadership. 

The New York Handicap closed with 61 en- 
tries, including last year’s winner, Shot Put. A 
good deal of backing is going to Market Wise, 
because of his two-mile defeat of Whirlaway 
September 27, and among other eligibles are 
Fenelon, Minnelusa, Big Pebble, *Abbe Pierre, 
Fairymant, Salaminia, Equitable, True Call, 
Royal Man, and Equifox. 


Fenelon at His Best 


The Manhattan Handicap, which began in 1896 
as a 11,-mile race and has since been run at dis- 
tances varying upward from six furlongs, settled 
down in 1933 to a 11,-mile event for 3-year-olds 
and up, and has retained these conditions since. 
In 1940 the endowment was raised to $10,000, a 
figure ,etained this year, and the 1941 running, at 
Belmont Park September 23, was the richest in its 
history, $8,175 being the first place share. 

Distance races in New York have a way of find- 
ing the name of Trainer James Fitzsimmons in 
their records, the Lawrence Realization being a 
Shining example, “Mr. Fitz” having won it eight 
times. He got to work on the Manhattan as soon 
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as it was lengthened, and won it in 1933 and 1934 
with Dark Secret. In 1938 he won it again with 
Belair Stud’s *Isolater, and this year he sent out 
Belair Stud’s Fenelon (120) for a fourth success. 
Fenelon was favored in the betting, though not 
heavily, and he ran to his best form. He had the 
foot of the seven-horse field, and ran into first 
place at once. There Jockey Jimmy Stout took a 
good hold on him, saving ground all around. 
Greentree Stable’s Corydon (110), worked up to 
second place in the first five furlongs, threw down 
a challenge in the upper stretch, but Fenelon was 
only waiting in front, and he responded gamely to 
hold his advantage, winning by three-fourths of a 
length. Corydon was an easy second, a length and 
a half ahead of W. E. Boeing’s Welcome Pass (3, 
105), which got up in the last stride to take third 
place from A. J. Sackett’s Tola Rose (108). In 
order followed *Abbe Pierre (104), Royal Man 
(114), and Fairymant (3, 194). Time, :24, :4814, 
1:18, 1:3735, 2:03%, 2:29, track fast. Stakes di- 
vision, $8,175, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 


- { Ajax by Flying Fox—Amie 

Teddy \ Rondeau by Bay Ronald—Doremi 

*SIR GALLAHAD III (Bay, 1920) 
. { Spearmint by Carbine—Maid of the Mint 

Plucky Liege Concertina by St. Simon—Comic Song 

FENELON (Bay colt, 1937) 
f Prestige by Le Pompon—Orgueilleuse 

Sardanapale Gemma by Florizel 11—Agnostic 
*FILANTE (Bay, 1916) 

{Flying Fox by Orme—Vampire 

High Flyer | Altesse by Amphion—Marchioness (No. 20 family) 

Belair Stud, breeder and owner; James Fitzsimmons, trainer. 


Fenelon has started 39 times in his three sea- 
sons and has won 12 races, finished second seven 
times, third twice, and has earned $111,295. He 
won the Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap and 
Whitney Stakes at Saratoga this year, and par- 
ticulars of his pedigree appeared in THE BLOop- 
HORSE of August 9, page 223. 


Surprise in the Jerome 


The field for the Jerome Handicap ($7,500 
added, 3-year-olds, one mile) at Belmont Park 
September 24 was at the post for some time, while 
Mrs. Walter M. Jeffords’ Dawn Attack (114), sec- 
ond choice in the betting, broke through the gate 
four times. He was in the process of breaking 
through again when the start came, and beat the 
gate considerably. Setting a fast pace, he kept 
the lead into the stretch, with M. E. Ryan's out- 
sider, Stimady (110), in second place, and J. E. 
Widener’s Misty Isle (118) third, both of these 
having got away well. Porter Roberts swung 
Stimady to the outside in the stretch and began 
driving hard, while Meade went inside the leader 
with Misty Isle, the betting favorite. At the 
eighth-pole the challengers were lapped on the 
leader, and Jockey R. L. Vedder drove hard with 


{Commando by Domino—Emma C. 
Ultimus \ Running Stream by Domino—*Dancing Water 

STIMULUS (Chestnut, 1922) 
f Uncle by *Star Shoot—The Niece 

Hurakan \ The Hoyden by “Esher—The Maid 
STIMADY (Bay colt, 1938) 

Knight of the { Son-in-Law by Dark Ronald—Mother-in-Law 
er by Cyllene—Cassine 

) 


Gart 
*“BECLADY (Bay, 1 
*Jusqu'au Bout by Ajax—Roquette 
Golden Cup = Ethelberta by Ethelbert-—*Lady Mercury (No. 1) 


E. D. and C. W. Williams, breeders; M. E. Ryan, owner; R. Tilden, 
trainer. 


Dawn Attack. He swerved under punishment and 
forced Misty Isle to take up sharply, and Stimady 
went past them to win by a length and a half. 
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Dawn Attack finished second, a head in front of 
Misty Isle, but was disqualified after Meade 
claimed foul. Joe W. Brown’s Minnelusa (110), 
one of those which was off badly and forced to 
race wide, was third in the official placings, and 
Victor Emanuel’s Omission (114) was fourth. He 
was off very badly and closed a great deal of 
ground, being beaten only about 3! lengths. Be- 
hind him came Quakertown (112), Choppy Sea 
(113), Alaking (108), and Gun Bearer (107). 
Time, :23%, :46%, 1:11, 1:37%, track fast. 
Stakes division, $6,825, $1,500, $750, $325. 

Stimady was foaled April 21, 1938, at Charles 
W. Williams’ Stadacona Farm, Glyndon, Md., and 
was sold at Saratoga to the Canadian owner H. R. 
Bain, for $1,800. His present owner claimed him 
for $3,250 after he had won two races, and won 
the Ardsley Handicap with him last year. Alto- 
gether Stimady has started 21 times, won seven 
races, finished second once, third three times, and 
has earned $21,195. His record this year was un- 
promising, as a dead heat for third place was all 
he could show for nine starts, and in the Jerome 
he started at 33 to 1. *Beclady did not race, ex- 
cept at hunts meetings, where she was not suc- 
cessful. She had one earlier foal, a non-winner, 
and did not have a foal in 1939. Golden Cup won 
at two, three, and four, including the Brighouse 
Park Fourth of July Handicap, and was later put 
to steeplechasing. Her owner, John R. Macomber, 
sent her to Ireland in 1926, where she produced 
four foals which were subsequently imported to 
the United States. They also included the winner 
*Becteach (on the flat and over hurdles) and the 
producer *Becuma, dam of the 1940 Aberdeen 
Stakes winner Becomly and the winner Victory 
March. She was returned to the United States in 
1931 and produced the winner Miss Vep. Ethel- 
berta also produced the winners Patricia J. (Stat- 
ler Hotel Stakes, Beldame, Domino, United States 
Hunts Handicaps), Ambuscade, Miss Babe (also 
producer), and Dustbroom. 


*Sussex and Mr. Bostwick 


The twenty-third running of the Brook Steeple- 
chase Handicap ($5,000 added, 4-year-olds and 
up, about 2% miles), at Belmont Park September 
26, drew one of the best steeplechase fields to 
face the barrier in New York this season. Among 
the six starters were Mrs. Arthur White’s Bay 
Dean (145), leading money-winner of the current 
season and winner of three stakes races; Mrs. F. 
Ambrose Clark’s Invader (143), Saratoga and 
Brook Steeplechase winner; Carroll K. Bassett’s 
Corrigan (145), starting for the first time since 
winning the Foxcatcher National Cup; and Bay- 
ard Sharp’s Speculate (142), which had finished 
no worse than second in his last five outings, in- 
cluding two victories, one in the Shillelah Steeple- 
chase. The other two starters were the disap- 
pointing *Sussex (144), owned, trained, and rid- 
den by George H. Bostwick, and Mrs. Esther du 
Pont Weir’s *Larchfield (135). As expected Bay 
Dean was sent to the front at the break, but the 
8-year-old Judge Hay gelding was not jumping 
as easily as usual, thus his early burst of speed 
was of little avail and *Sussex took the lead on 
the first turn. *Sussex was taking his fences 
boldly and going in his best form. After about 
a half of the distance had been covered *Sussex 
and Bay Dean were leading the rest of the field 
by 15 lengths. At this point Speculate started 
after the leaders, and Bay Dean was through. 
Coming into the stretch *Sussex was leading by 
a little less than two lengths with Speculate sec- 
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ond and the rest nowhere. 
the lead Speculate was unable to make much of 
an impression on the leader and *Sussex won by 
a length. Fifteen lengths behind Speculate came 
Corrigan, which had failed to show much speed 


With clear sailing for 


until the final three-eighths. He was five lengths 
ahead of Bay Dean, with a sulking Invader an- 
other three lengths to the rear. *Larchfield 
broke down after the fourteenth fence and had 
to be destroyed. Time, 4:46!5. Stakes division, 
$4,600, $1,000, $500, $250. 


{ Roi Herode by Le Samaritain—Roxelane 
The Tetrarch Yahren by Bona Vista—Castania 
“STEFAN THE GREAT (Grey, 1916) 
{ Persimmon by St. Simon—Perdita 
“Perfect Peach Fascination by Royal Hampton—Charm 
*SUSSEX (Grey gelding, 1935) 
: { Dark Ronald by Bay Ronald—Darkie 
Son-in-Law | Mother-in-Law by Matchmaker—Be Cannie 
SUNSET STAR (Bay or brown, 1927) 
{ Star of Hanover by Hanover—*Star Actress 
Star of Eve Coiffure by Truefit—Dorothy Draggletail (No. 7) 


J. Childs (England), breeder; G. H. Bostwick, owner and trainer. 


As the result of his victory *Sussex displaced 
Bay Dean as the leading money-winner among 
the steeplechasers for the year. The *Stefan the 
Great gelding has won $11,925 to $11,070 for Bay 
Dean. *Sussex raced only at four, five and six, 
He has started 13 times, won four races, has 
finished second twice, and third six times, and 
has earned $13,925. Particulars of his pedigree 
appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of June 14, page 
871 in connection with his victory in the Meadow 
Brook Steeplechase Handicap at Belmont Park. 


Whirlaway Just Misses 


After the running of the Jockey Club Gold Cup 
($10,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, two miles) 
at Belmont Park September 27 there were two 
schools of thought. One held that Whirlaway, 
defeated under level weights by a horse which 
has been chasing the best of the 3-year-olds most 
of the season in receipt of allowances, was show- 
ing the effects of the hardest campaign a modern 
champion has endured under year-round racing 
conditions. Others pointed out that to run to a 
nose with a horse which cut a full second from 
Exterminator’s American record for two miles 
was no indication of staleness. Trainer Ben 
Jones, according to reports from Belmont Park, 
agreed with the second group, but planned to 
take the advice of the former. Whirlaway would 
be returned to Calumet Farm, he said, and rested 
briefly. But a day later there was talk of a spe- 
cial race with War Relic, and Whirlaway’s con- 
nections accepted the issue at once. 


In the Belmont Stakes Whirlaway (3, 114) 
began slowly as usual, though the field was not 
greatly spread out. Robert Sterling Clark’s 
*Abbe Pierre (125) made the early pace, with 
Belair Stud’s Fenelon (125) second, Louis Tuf- 
ano’s Market Wise (3, 114) third, Whirlaway 
last. After nearly a mile had been covered, 
Fenelon moved up to take the lead, and Whirl- 
away was sent up to second place. *Abbe Pierre 
dropped back to last place and was not perse- 
vered with when beaten. On the last turn Whirl- 
away surged up with his old rush and took the 
lead from Fenelon, and seemed to have the race 
won. But on the outside Basil James was driv- 
ing hard with Market Wise, and the Brokers Tip 
colt responded strongly. In the last furlong he 
caught and passed the Calumet colt. Whirlaway 
fought back and took the lead again. In the last 
few yards Market Wise, which had swerved 4 
little and had been straightened out, came again 
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and got to the front to win by a nose. Whirl- 
away was eight lengths ahead of Fenelon, with 
*Abpe Pierre a distant fourth. Time, :252s, 
:49%,, 1:1346, 1:3835, 2:0315, 2:2845, 2:55, 3:304% 
(new American record), track fast. Stakes divi- 
sion, $7,325, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 


{ Belge Pan by Commando—*Cinderella 
Black Toney Belgravia by Ben Brush—*Bonnie Gal 
BROKERS TIP (Brown, 1930) 
by Prestige—Gemma 
*Forteresse Guerriere by Ossian—Amazone II! 
MARKET WISE (Bay colt, 1938) 
{Colin by Commando—*Pastorella 
On Watch Rubia Granda by *Greenan—The Great Ruby 
ON HAND (Bay, 1931) 
{ Broomstick by Ben Brush—*Elf 
Kippy | Seamstress by *Star Shoot—Busy Maid (No. 22) 


Estate of C. T. Grayson, breeder; Louis Tufano, owner; George W. Carroll, 
trainer. 


Market Wise, bred in Virginia, first came to 
prominence when he won the Wood Memorial at 
Jamaica last spring. He has campaigned even 
more heavily than Whirlaway, making 22 starts 
this year to 20 for the *Blenheim II colt. Alto- 
gether he has started 31 times, won 10 races, 
finished second three times, third six times, and 
has earned $57,890. Particulars of his pedigree 
appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of May 3, page 709. 

Whirlaway climbed a little on the list of 
money-winners, the second money running his 
total to $349,661. He has won $272,386 this year, 
seems to have scant chance of equaling Gallant 
Fox's record earnings of $308,275 in a single year. 


Rancocas' Record Broken 


One record which fell, under the swift feet of 
Some Chance on September 27, was the 18-year- 
old record total of earnings in one year, set by 
Rancocas Stable in 1923, when Zev and _ his 
stablemates ran up a total of $438,849. C. V. 
Whitney twice passed the $400,000 mark, his 
$422,923 in 1931 being the nearest the Rancocas 
record was approached. But in 1941 Calumet 
Farm will set a new record. 

Exact figures on the stable’s earnings to date 
were not available. But five horses, Whirlaway, 
Some Chance, Sun Again, Proud One, and Mar- 
Keli, have earned $424,181 through September 
27, and the less prominent members of the stable 
have earned considerably more than enough to 
bring the total well past that of Harry Sinclair’s 
famous stable. This will also be the first year 
since 1932 that the leading owner has had more 
than $400,000 to his credit. Calumet’s earnings 
to date are approximately $470,000. 


New Richmond 


At the battle of Bosworth Field, according to 
legend, the invading forces put an indeterminate 
number of men in the field wearing the arms of 
the Duke of Richmond, for the entirely sane pur- 
pose of keeping Richard III from finding the 
right one and killing him forthwith. Richard, so 
the story goes, got six of them without finding 
the right one. But six principal adversaries is 
nothing to the number which a 2-year-old has to 
dispose of this year if he is to win a clear title as 
leading juvenile of the season. To this number, 
on September 27, was added Calumet Farm’s 
Some Chance, 81!2-to-1 chance in the great Bel- 
mont Futurity. His victory was not entirely un- 
qualified, for he was only a half-length ahead of 
Devil Diver, and he was getting a four-pound 
concession from the Greentree colt, which was 
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Spendathrift_ { *Australian 
a = | *Cj a_ tTomahaw 
| Cinderella_ | 
= Bend Or___. Doncaster 
(| *Fairy Gold_ ) Dame | Rouge Rose 
"Masham... | Galliard 
) Pauline 
} \ *Eothen____. | Hampton 
| oq { Sthelbert..-- | Sultana 
Poulet 
|) Queen of Cyprus 
.| 2 “S&S | *Qu’Elle est ( *Rock Sand_! Sainfoin 
Sis 95 Belle II__-_- | Roquebrune 
| St. Florian 
| Gipsy Queen 
o> Sundridge__ | Amphion 
| » *Sun Briar_- )*Sweet 
Sis 2 | Briar I1__. | St. Frusquin 
Wis, | Presentation 
\Cleopatra----. | Pearmain 
lecaltice Gallinule 
Gallice__-_-. 3 
| St. Cecilia 
{ Polymelus__ | Cyllene. 
o| & fe is | Maid Marian 
| § | *Polymelian- ) Sundridge 
*Pac its 3 
Pasquita__- | Pasquil 
Eo Tracery____- 
wh \*Kiss Again_.)S 
Kiss Again — {Best Man 
| Breach. 


*Blue Ruin or Tomahawk. No. 3 family. 


Calumet Farm, breeder and owner; 
trainer. 


B. A. Jones, 


gaining on him at the end. And Alsab was in- 


eligible, as was Requested. 


The entry of Greentree Stable’s Devil Diver 
(126) and Shut Out (122) and Manhasset Stable’s 
Amphitheatre (122), which had run one-two- 
three as named in the Hopeful Stakes at Sara- 
toga, was favored at about 3 to 2. Woolford 
Farm’s Contradiction (122), which had come out 
of the Mid-West to win a stakes at Narragansett 
Park and had run third twice in New York be- 
hind first-class competition, was given some 
chance, and Milky Way Farm's Dogpatch, which 
had beaten Devil Diver, Shut Out, and others in 
one division of the Futurity Trial September 23, 
also had his friends. Amphitheatre had beaten 
Some Chance a neck, giving him eight pounds, in 
the other division of the Futurity Trial on the 
same day, and since his form was below that of 
Devil Diver and Shut Out, Some Chance was not 
rated highly. Of Daily Racing Form’s eight se- 
lectors, only Tommy Mulligan, who picked him 
for second, had him in the first three. 

The race began with Devil Diver sprinting to 
the front under Jockey J. Skelly’s guidance. Mrs. 
Waiter M. Jeffords’ Caduceus (119), a compara- 
tively unknown quantity which had started three 
times previously, was nearest to him, just a little 
ahead of another outsider, Salto. Anibras was 
fourth, Apache fifth, Some Chance sixth, as the 
field came to the first call. Amphitheatre and 
Shut Out were both outrun at first, and were 
tenth and twelfth as named after a quarter-mile. 
In the next quarter-mile Devil Diver stretched 
his lead to a length and a half, and Caduceus 
continued to go along well behind him, Salto still 
third, and there was no significant change in the 
other positions. But around the turn the rush 
for position for the drive began. Salto drove up 
unexpectedly to second place, and Some Chance, 
racing on the outside, moved to third, so that 
Caduceus fell back to fourth place. Shut Out 
was beginning to run, and he moved up into 
seventh position. In mid-stretch Salto, having 
gone up to be lapped on Devil Diver, tired badly 
and stopped, and Some Chance began his charge 
under Wendell Eads’ drive. Caduceus held on 
surprisingly, and Breymann Farm's Ramillies 
(114) got into the struggle. 

In the last furlong Some Chance caught Devil 
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Diver and began to come away. Near the end 
he tired slightly, and the Greentree colt gained 
again. At the finish line, however, Some Chance 
still led by a half-length, and Caduceus was a 
length farther back in third place. Ramillies, 
finishing strongly, was only a head farther back 
in fourth place, and Shut Out and Amphitheatre 
were fifth and sixth. The chart of the race, con- 
densed from that prepared by Daily Racing Form: 

FUTURITY STAKES, $25,000 added, 2-year-olds, 
geldings not eligible, 6% furlongs, Widener Course. 
(Track Record, Porter's Mite, 2, 119, 1:14%5, eT 17, 
1938.) Net value to winner, $57,900; second, $8,600; 
third, $4,800; fourth, $1,000. Nominators’ awards, first 
(Calumet Farm), $3,000; second (Greentree Stable), 
$2,000; third (Mrs. W. M. Jeffords), $1,000. Weather 


clear, track fast. Time, 1:16%5. 

Horses Wt PP St 4 Yo Str Fin Jockeys Odds to $1 
SOME CHANCE 122 12 2 63 6 31 13 W. Eads $ 8.60 
DEVIL DIVER 126 28 15313 J. Skelly 1.45 
CADUCEUS 119 1 6 2nk 23 43 gh I. Anderson 36.55 
RAMILLIES 114 14 1 8 8* 5% 412 D. Meade $12.85 
SHUT OUT 122 6 10 12: 121 74 5 J. Westrope * 1.45 
AMPHITHEATRE 122 5 8 103 101 111 6 A. Rob’tson + 1.45 
ANIBRAS 114 7 9 43 #4310! 73 N. Wall 15.70 
CONTRADICTION 122 813 73 73 6% 82k G. Woolf 6.90 
APACHE 119 10 3 52 82 J, Stout 19.65 
NIPSICKLE 119 13 14 93 91 913108 E. Rodriguez 40.40 
SALTO 119 4 7 3% 32 21 11"*_ §. Young 51.00 
DOGPATCH 119 9 4 11% 113 123 121 B. James 4.45 
BLEU 114 31114 14 138 R. Donoso $12.85 
CASSIS 122 11 12 134 135 14 14 A. Schmidl = 21.15 


+Greentree Stable and Manhasset Stable entry. 


Owners: 1 Calumet Farm, 2 and 5 Greentree Stable, 
3 Mrs. W. M. Jeffords, 4 and 13 Breymann Farm, 6 
Manhasset Stable, 7 Paragon Stable, 8 Woolford Farm, 
9 Belair Stud, 10 J. E. Widener, 11 King Ranch, 12 
Milky Way Farm, 14 Howe Stable. 

$2 mutuels paid: Some Chance, $19.20, $7.00, $4.90; 
Devil Diver (entry), $2.70, $2.40; Caduceus, $8.60. 

SOME CHANCE, away forwardly, was rated off the 
leaders while racing well on the outside, moved up 
determinedly when placed to pressure and opened up 
a winning lead through the stretch, but tired suddenly 
near the end and just lasted to withstand DEVIL 
DIVER’S bid. The latter, showing the most speed 
while racing along the inner rail, responded gamely to 

unishment when the final issue came and was closing 
ast in the final strides. CADUCEUS, a prominent con- 
tender from the start, made a game effort when placed 
to a drive through the stretch, but faltered slightly in 
the final fifty yards. RAMILLIES, well up on the out- 
side throughout, gained steadily while vigorously urged 
and finished strongly. SHUT OUT, outrun early, 
swung to the outside after crossing the main track 
and was going willingly in the final drive. AMPHI- 
THEATRE dropped back in the opening quarter, se- 
cured clear passage thereafter and finished stoutly. 
ANIBRAS displayed early speed, but was unable to 
maintain his position in the final drive. CONTRADIC- 
TION obtained clear racing room throughout and had 
no excuses. APACHE could not get up. NIPSICKLE, 
under pressure throughout, finished well. SALTO raced 
close to the pace to the eighth-post, then tired badly. 
DOGPATCH suffered no mishaps and quit badly in the 
final eighth. 


Some Chance, foaled March 30, 1939, at War- 
ren Wright’s Calumet Farm, Lexington, made his 
first start at Keeneland last April, winning a 
maiden race. He was odds-on to win his next 
start, also at Keeneland, but was beaten by what 
proved one of the season’s best juveniles, Alsab. 
He won an allowance race at Pimlico and was 
second to his stablemate, Sun Again, in the Bel- 
mont Park Juvenile Stakes. He beat Eternal 
Bull and others in the National Stallion Stakes. 
He was unplaced in the Tremont Stakes, which 
Requested won, and was third to Sun Again in 
an overnight event, second to him in the Arling- 
ton Futurity. In the United States Hotel Stakes 
he was fourth behind Buster and others, and he 
was unplaced in the Sanford Stakes, which Devil 
Diver won. In the Futurity Trial on September 
23 Amphitheatre beat him a neck. He has start- 
ed 12 times, won four races, finished second four 
times, third once, and has earned $77,990, making 
him the second money winner of his division, Al- 
sab being in front with $88,055. 

He is the first Futurity winner for Calumet 


TBreymann Farm entry. 
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Farm, which this year has made a virtual clean- 
up in the 2- and 3-year-old divisions. He is also 
the first Futurity winner for his sire, Chance 
Play, which is now at Calumet Farm, bringing 
his record in this particular up to that of his full 
brother, Chance Shot, which sired the 1934 win- 
ner, Chance Sun. Particulars of his pedigree ap- 
peared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of May 31, page 
823, in connection with his half-sister, Proud 
One. A half-brother to Some Chance was sold 
by Calumet Farm at Saratoga last August, 
brought only $800. His purchaser was Leslie 
Combs II, owner of Spendthrift Farm at Lex- 
ington. 


»» 


Death of Foxhall Keene 


Not widely noted last week was the death at 
Ayre’s Cliff, Quebec, of Foxhall Parker Keene, 
California-born son of James Robert Keene, 
whose white silks with blue spots led American 
owners from 1905 through 1908, who won the 
Ascot Gold Cup with his son’s namesake, Fox- 
hall, and bred or owned or raced such horses as 
Domino, Commando, Sysonby, Colin, Disguise, 
Cap and Bells, Sweep, Spendthrift, St. Leonards, 
*Voter, Running Stream, Hurst Park, Delhi, Bal- 
lot, Superman, Maskette, Hilarious, Iron Mask, 
Runnymede, Castleton, Kingston, Peter Quince, 
Peter Pan, Celt, Pennant, Black Toney, Luke 
McLuke, Vandergrift, Ultimus, Hippodrome, and 
many others which now make up the stock of 
American pedigrees. 

Foxhall Keene was born in San Francisco in 
1867, and would have been 74 in December of this 
year. Actively interested in racing and hunting 
from his ’teens, he was a prominent polo player, 
at Harvard University and later in the great open 
matches. He was captain of the American In- 
ternational Polo team of 1913, though he did not 
play, having broken a collar bone in the final 
workout. He was one of the few players rated 
at 10 goals, and he was also a brilliant rider and 
an ardent follower of hounds. 


He was associated with his father in the Keene 
racing empire, and some of the horses raced in 
his name, others in the name of Foxhall and J. R. 
Keene. In a book, Full Tilt, of which he was co- 
author in 1938, he stated that it was he who 
found and engineered the purchase of the great 
Domino from a consignment of yearlings bred by 
Major Barak Thomas of Dixiana. Some horse- 
men of the time, however, have expressed doubt 
as to the magnitude of the part Foxhall took in 
this purchase; as a matter of record Foxhall 
made the bid of $3,000 which brought the “black 
whirlwind” to the Keene stables. He accom- 
panied the Keene horses abroad on some of the 
English invasions, though not in the most suc- 
cessful one, in which Foxhall had the greatest 
share. In the ‘eighties Foxhall formed the 
Queens County Stable with Ernest and Rene 
Lamontagne, a steeplechasing stable, and as the 
regular rider for the stable won several of the 
more important steeplechases of the time, includ- 
ing the Pelham Gold Cup. He also rode in Eng- 
land, winning the Bibury Cup on Sinopy among 
other successes. 

About 10 years ago Foxhall Keene retired from 
active life and went to live in Canada with his 
sister, Mrs. Edward I. Frost, who survives him. 
Also surviving are a niece, Mrs. Dorothy Keene 
Taylor, and three nephews, Talbot J., Foxhall 
Keene, and James Robert Keene Taylor. 
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ILLINOIS 


Hawthorne 


IX claiming races, an allowance event for 

Class D horses, and a $5,000 stakes event 
made up the program at Hawthorne on Septem- 
ber 27, the eighteenth day of a 30-day meeting 
at the Stickney track. The weather was still 
cloudy, and the track, which had been rained on 
a few days earlier, was still off a little, though it 
had dried out to “good.” 

The stakes event, the Hawthorne Speed Handi- 
cap, was won by Mrs. G. B. Scallon’s *Crossbow 
II, an English-bred son of the American-bred 
mare Slow and Easy, by the American stallion 
Crusader. Now an 8-year-old, *Crossbow II did 
most of his best racing for Calumet Farm, still 
retains some of his old class, though the field he 
met was no very gay one. The Class D event, at 
6142 furlongs, went to S. I. Crew’s O Play, a 4- 
year-old son of Okapi, bred in Scott County, 
Kentucky, by Dr. F. F. Bryan. Though he was 
heavily favored, his margin was only a neck. 

The feature of the fourth Saturday, October 4, 
will be the Hawthorne Autumn Handicap, a 
$5,000 added event at 144, miles. Among those 
nominated are Valdina Groom, Red Dock, Boy 
Angler, Heartman, Conscript, Smacked, Pink 
Gal, Displayer, Montsin, and the old veteran 
Mucho Gusto, which is still trying for the few 
extra dollars which will make him a $100,000 
winner. 


*Crossbow II's Speed Handicap 


Arcturus Stable’s Smacked, a 3-year-old gelded 
son of Agrarian—Smack, by Sweep On, had a 
record of five wins in his last five starts at Wash- 
ington Park and Hawthorne when he was made 
favorite for the sixth running of the Hawthorne 
Speed Handicap ($5,000 added, 3-year-olds and 
up, six furlongs) on Saturday, September 27. He 
was assigned top weight of 124 pounds, giving 
from eight to 18 pounds actual weight and eight 
to 23 pounds by scale to nine other starters. He 
was meeting sterner opposition in the Speed 
Handicap than when he was running up his im- 
posing string of victories. Mrs. G. B. Scallon’s 
*Crossbow II (116), winner of his last three 
starts, was getting eight pounds actual weight 
and 13 by scale, and Shady Brook Farm’s Cad- 
mium (3, 116) had shown a lot of improvement 
in winning his last two starts since losing to 
Smacked in the middle of August. There were 
also seven other starters which were getting large 
weight concessions from the favorite. 

Jockey J. Richards got Smacked off on top, 
and after a quarter-mile the Agrarian gelding 
was leading Doublrab (3, 112) and Bulldinger 
(3, 108) by a length ana a half. Bulldinger 
dropped back and at the half-mile pole the two 
leaders had been joined by Equistar (106). Going 
into the stretch turn Smacked was leading Doubl- 
rab by a length, with Equistar a head farther 
back. On straightening out in the stretch the 
favorite’s weight began to tell and Doublrab took 
over the lead. About five lengths farther back 
Jockey S. Brooks was weaving *Crossbow II be- 
tween horses, in a belated run for the lead, and 
Jockey E. Wielander was rushing H. Nellor’s All 
Lizzie (106) down on the outside. At the eighth- 
pole Doublrab had a half-length lead over Equi- 
star, Smacked was another half-length farther 
back, and four lengths separated the latter from 
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the fast-closing *Crossbow II and All Lizzie 
(106). *Crossbow II was running over horses 
in the final sixteenth with All Lizzie going right 
with him. Doublrab shortened his stride and 
dropped out of it, but Smacked was holding on in 
third place. As the leaders went under the wire 
*Crossbow II had his nose in front of All Lizzie, 
and the latter was a length and a half ahead of 
Smacked. In order followed Equistar, Doublrab, 
Shaun G. (3, 110), Cadmium, Woodsaw (112), 
Bulldinger, and Commencement (4, 106). Time, 
72245, :4535, 1:12%, track fast. Stakes division, 
$4,530, $1,000, $500, $250. 


Man o’ W { Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 
ano War =| Mahubah by *Rock Sand—*Merry Token 
CRUSADER (Chestnut, 1923) 
{ *Star Shoot by Isinglass—Astrology 
Star Fancy \ Dolly Higgins by Migraine—Frances McClelland 
*CROSSBOW II (Chestnut gelding, 1933) 
Coli { Commando by Domino—Emma C. 
olin \ *Pastorella by Springfield —Griselda 
SLOW AND EASY (Chestnut, 1922) 
{ His Majesty by *Ogden—Her Majesty 
*Sh 
yness \ Mrs. K. by Americus—Wise Letter (No. 7 family) 


Victor Emanuel (England), breeder; Mrs. G. B. Scallon, owner; G. B. 
Scallon, trainer. 


*Crossbow II was foaled in England from a 
mating made in America. He was sold, with his 
dam, for $6,000 to Calumet Farm as a suckling at 
the Saratoga sales in 1933. He has started 106 
times, won 29 races, finished second 21 times, 
third 22 times, and has earned $49,030. At two he 
won the Sanford Stakes and Wannamoisett Hand- 
icap, at four the New Rochelle Handicap, and at 
five the Crete Handicap. Slow and Easy won at 
two and three and has also produced the winners 
Frederick (42 wins to 11, 1940), Gloritone, Nancy 
C., Gosum (New Year, San Pasqual Handicaps), 
and Easy Mon (Jerome and Phoenix Handicaps). 
Slow and Easy was a sister to Modest, winner of 
the Grainger Memorial Handicap. *Shyness won 
at two, three, and four. Mrs. K. produced four 
winners and the producers *Bohergoy, Miss K., 
and Leaderess. 


Stakes Closings 


Attention of owners is directed to the fact that 
five of the principal races in the Chicago area for 
1942, the Arlington Futurity, Lassie Stakes, 
Classic Stakes, Washington Park Futurity, and 
American Derby, close October 15. 

The American Derby at Washington Park and 
the Classic Stakes at Arlington Park have each 
been raised to $50,000 added. Conditions are 
identical: nominations are to be made at $50 
each, with an eligibility payment of $100 due on 
February 16, 1942, another of $150 to be made 
by May 1, 1942, with $750 additional to start. 
Supplementary nominations may be made to each 
race by payment of $3,000 at any date prior to 
30 days before the announced running date. 

The Arlington Futurity and Washington Park 
Futurity each have $20,000 added. Nominations 
are at $25 each, with eligibility payments of $50 
due February 16, 1942, and $75 due May 1, 1942. 
Supplementary nominations are $2,000 each, to 
be made 30 days prior to the announced running 
date. Weights are 122 pounds, and the races 
differ only in the conditions governing allow- 
ances. 

The Arlington Lassie Stakes, which has no 
counterpart at Washington Park, is a $10,000 
added event for 2-year-old fillies. Nominations 
are at $20 each, eligibility payments are $40 on 
February 16, $60 on May 1. Supplementary 
nominations are at $2,000 each. 
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MARYLAND 


Havre de Grace 


HE first of Maryland’s four fali race meetings 

came to a close Saturday, September 27, when 
Havre de Grace completed its 13 days of racing. 
The Eastern Shore track had one of the most 
successful meetings in its history, with wagering 
figures eclipsing those of the last 20 years. The 
fall meeting saw $5,492,272 go through the totali- 
zator for a daily average of $422,482, as com- 
pared with 1940's fall meeting figures of $3,704,- 
068 and $284,928. The 25 racing days at Havre 
de Grace, spring and fall, saw a grand total of 
$10,103,916 wagered for an average of $404,157. 
Last year a total of $6,902,219 was bet for a daily 
average of $276,088. 

“The Graw’s” closing day found 18,000 race- 
goers betting $646,276. The principal attraction 
was the $15,000 added Havre de Grace Handicap 
with Circle M Ranch’s Big Pebble the public 
choice. The Maryland track on its two previous 
Saturdays had attracted the top 2-year-olds and 
3-year-olds, and both times the favorites were 
upset. The jinx held and Big Pebble lost to W. 
L. Brann’s Pictor and Arnold Hanger’s Dit. As 
a result of winning the rich closing day handicap, 
W. L. Brann was the leading owner in amount of 
money won with $13,150 to his credit. Second, 
with $8,600, was Mrs. H. T. Archibald, whose 
Boston Man whipped Market Wise in the Poto- 
mac Handicap. Third with $7,745 was R. S. 
Clark, whose Colchis dead-heated with Alsab in 
the Eastern Shore. Leading honors among the 
trainers fell to Lester G. (Buster) Bedwell, who 
saddled seven winners, One more than B. F. 
Christmas. The $500 jockey award was split be- 
tween Paul Keiper and Red Howell, who rode 15 
winners each. 

Following the Havre de Grace meeting, the 
racing scene switched on October 1 to Laurel 
Park, which had 11 stakes races to be decided 
during its 25-day meeting. The first of Laurel 
Park’s stakes was the Capital Handicap, run on 
opening day. J. E. Widener’s Roman, winner of 
the Belmont Park Fall Highweight Handicap 
under 140 pounds in record time, was assigned 
top weight of 128 pounds. Second in Handicapper 
John E. Turner’s estimation was Pictor with 119. 
‘The latter, however, was to pick up a penalty 
for winning the Havre de Grace Handicap. Robert 
Sterling Clark’s Colchis and Milky Way Farm’s 
Dogpatch are among the probable starters in 
the Richard Johnson Stakes to be run the first 
Saturday, October 4. 

When the Maryland Racing Commission 
ordered that $10 be deducted from the winning 
‘owners’ purses and paid to the grooms of winning 
horses at Havre de Grace, the owners raised a 
howl. Last week the Commission dropped the 
ruling that the award be taken from the owners’ 
purse, left no provisions where the money would 
come from. Havre de Grace solved the grooms’ 
problem by paying the amount from the associa- 
tion’s coffers. What other tracks will do has not 
‘been announced. 


Pictor Wins a Good One 


In Circle M Ranch’s Big Pebble (126) Havre 
‘de Grace drew the year’s leading handicapper, as 
far as earnings are concerned, for the Widener, 
Hollywood Gold Cup, and Washington Handicaps 
and some minor successes have run up a total of 
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$157,675 for the Black Servant horse. In Arnold 
Hanger’s Dit (113) it drew a troublesome con- 
tender which had won the Grey Lag and Sussex 
Handicaps in the spring, and was just coming 
back to the races after a three-month rest. When 
the field for the Havre de Grace Handicap ($15,- 
000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 1% miles) went 
to the post on closing day, September 27, Big 
Pebble was made an 11-to-10 choice, and Dit was 
backed at about 5 to 2. 

When the race began B. F. Christmas’ Here 
Goes (101), the utter outsider, made the moder- 
ate pace, with Dit going along in second place as 
the Grand Time gelding stretched his lead to 
five lengths. The highweights were content to 
trail, and W. L. Brann’s Pictor (120) lay in fourth 
position, while Big Pebble was last of the six- 
horse field. After a half-mile Maurice Peters be- 
gan to rouse Pictor, and the *Challenger II colt 
moved gradually forward and took second place. 
Dit had been forced back to fourth place by a 
sudden thrust from The Chief (105), and Here 
Goes began coming back to the field. Rounding 
the stretch turn Pictor raced into the lead. Dit 
went back into second place as Here Goes began 
to drop out of it, and Big Pebble began his run. 
He was far too late; Pictor had no great difficulty 
in holding Dit to win by three-fourths of a length, 
and though Big Pebble got up to third place he 
was four lengths behind the Transmute gelding. 
Here Goes was a head farther back in fourth 
place, with Royal Man (111) and The Chief com- 
pleting the field. Time, :24, :48%5, 1:13, 1:38%, 
1:514;, track fast. Stakes division, $12,700, $2,- 
500, $1,500, $1,000. 


{ John o’ Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 
Swynford Canterbury Pilgrim by Tristan—Pilgrimage 

*CHALLENGER I! (Bay, 1927) 

Great Sport by Gallinule—Gondolette 


Sword Play Flash of Steel by Royal Realm—Flaming Vixen 
PICTOR (Bay colt, 1937) 
Dark Legend Dark Ronald by Bay Ronald—Darkie 


Golden Legend by Amphion—St. Lucre 
LADY LEGEND brown, 1930) 
weeper by Broomstick—Ravello I! 
*Sweepless { artless by Hamburg—Martha 11 (No. 4 family) 


Branncastle Farm, breeder; W. L. Brann, owner; L. T. Whitehill, trainer. 


Pictor, which has campaigned rather steadily 
all season, had scored his first major success of 
the year when he won the Bay Shore Handicap 
at Aqueduct September 10. He has started 30 
times, won eight races, finished second five times, 
third four times, and has earned $51,035. Par- 
ticulars of his pedigree appeared in THE BLOOD- 
HORSE of September 20, page 383. 


«« »» 


Dourine in Southern California 


In San Diego County, Calif., 7,756 horses have 
been tested for dourine, and 14 reacted. All horses 
entering the United States from Mexico are being 
tested, and of 733 of these, the same number, 14 
reacted. Dourine, also known as equine syphilis, 
has not been reported in the State before, although 
some horses in Arizona were known to be infected. 

Equine encephalomyelitis, or sleeping sickness 
in horses, has not been severe in California this 
year.— Western Livestock Journal. 


«« »» 


CHALLEDON, which has spent the last few 
months wading in the surf at Harry Unna’s Im- 
perial Beach Farm, near Los Angeles, will be 
placed in training in a few weeks, it is reported. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Narragansett Park 


HE major Rhode Island season closed Sep- 

tember 27, as Narragansett Park ended its 
second meeting, an affair of 42 racing days. 
There is still racing in the State, at unimportant 
little Pascoag Park, at Burrillvile, but this is for 
$500 and $600 purses, and attracts only cheap 
horses. In New England major racing moves 
now to its last stand of the year, the 42-day 
Rockingham Park meeting which runs until No- 
vember 15. 

On closing day the Governor’s Handicap was 
the feature. It drew a small field, there being 
only four starters, but three of these were first- 
flight handicappers, and a good race was indi- 
cated. One of the three was virtually eliminated, 
however, when Haltal was carried wide entering 
the stretch, leaving only War Relic and Equifox 
to fight it out, the Glen Riddle 3-year-old scoring 
by three-fourths of a length. Three allowance 
races backed up the card. A sprint for 2-year- 
olds went to Glen Felkner’s Muy Vestido, by Hal- 
cyon, and a mile-and-70-yard event for 3-year- 
olds was won by J. H. Watters’ Alpine Lad (116), 
by Canter. The other was at the unusual dis- 
tance of 234, miles and E. C. Eastwood’s San- 
tiago, by Annapolis, was the winner. Her time 
was 3:5145, a new world record. This was hardly 
an earth-shaking matter, however, the distance 
not being a standard one. The previous record 
was set in 1939 at Detroit by Merne. 

The meeting was a most successful one; the 
daily average pari-mutuel turnover being $455,- 
937, or about $80,000 daily more than was bet at 
the corresponding meeting last year. For the 
entire season, of 67 days, the pari-mutuel aver- 
age was $431,716, giving the track its best season 
since the days of O’Hara. Purse distribution did 
not follow this upward curve. The daily aver- 
age for the recent meeting was $11,288, whereas 
at its fall meeting last year the average was 
$12,385. The comparison is not entirely fair to 
the track; the 1941 figures are those released by 
the Association, and include only monies put up 
by the track, whereas those of 1940 are from 
Daily Racing Form and include nomination, 
eligibility, and starting fees. Even making this 
allowance, the 1941 average daily distribution 
was down somewhat, most of the drop being at- 
tributable to the discontinuance of the $25,000 
added New England Futurity. The track offered 
to put up $25,000 for a Whirlaway-War Relic 
special, which would have brought the distribu- 
tion about up to that of last year, but the race 
did not materialize. 

Winning owner at the meeting was Glen Rid- 
dle Farm, which got $36,720, mostly earned by 
War Relic. Trainers E. Anspach and J. B. Hat- 
field tied for honors in their division, saddling 10 
winners each. Milton Briggs took jockey honors 
with 48 winners, and Ted Atkinson was runner 
up with 41. 


War Relic, Favorite and Winner 


When the Suffolk Downs meeting opened last 
summer no one had heard much about Glen Rid- 
dle Farm’s War Relic. He had not raced at two, 
and in his first start at three, at Narragansett 
Park, he had beaten a field of indifferent maidens, 
then had suffered six straight defeats. By late 
June, however, he had found his best form, and 
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since then he has run up eight wins from 10 
starts and has been second on the other two 
occasions, beaten only inches by Whirlaway in 
one of these. On September 13 he turned in his 
peak performance by beating Whirlaway for the 
Narragansett Special. 


Latest of his victories came September 27 at 
Narragansett Park in the Governor’s Handicap 
($10,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 1% miles), 
in which he was handicapped at 117 pounds. The 
other starters were older horses; none of them 
carried more than 108. War Relic was 7 to 20 in 
the betting, and he enjoyed the distinction of 
being the only favorite to win a stakes race in 
the United States that day. Phil Schwartz’s 
Napper Tandy (106) began first, with Woodvale 
Farm’s Haltal (108) second. War Relic was third, 
with Howard Wells’ Equifox (108) fourth and 
last when the field went into the first turn. After 
a half-mile, as Napper Tandy began to falter, 
War Relic raced into the lead. Napper Tandy, 
tiring and swerving out on the last turn, carried 
Haltal wide. Equifox came through on the in- 
side, made a determined bid at the leader. He 
drew up on nearly even terms at the head of the 
stretch, but War Relic came out again to lead by 
a length a furlong out. Equifox, racing now on 
the outside, made him do his best to the end, and 
the winning margin was three-fourths of a length. 
Haltal had little chance after being carried wide, 
and he was five lengths behind Equifox, with 
Napper Tandy a bad last. Time, :2435, :483¢, 
1:1235, 1:38, 1:51, track fast. Stakes division, 
$8,660, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 


Hastings by Spendthrift—*Cinderella 
Fair Play *Fairy Gold by Bend Or—Dame Masham 
MAN O° WAR (Chestnut, 1917) 
{ *Rock Sand by Sainfoin—Roquebrune 
Mahubah \ *Merry Token by Merry Hampton—Mizpah 
WAR RELIC (Chestnut colt, 1938) 
2 *Rock Sand by Sainfoin—Roquebrune 
Friar Rock *Fairy Gold by Bend Or—Dame Masham 
FRIAR’S CARSE (Chestnut, 1923) 
Superman by Commando—*Anomaly 
Problem Query by *Voter—Quesal (No. 1 family) 
‘ Samuel D. Riddle, breeder; Glen Riddle Farm, owner; W. A. Carter, 
rainer. 


War Relic has started 17 times, won nine 
races, finished second four times, and has earned 
$89,145. Particulars of his pedigree appeared in 
THE BLOoD-HORSE of July 26, page 111. 


STUD NEWS 


Mr. Chrysler's New Farm 


ISTORIC North Wales, located just outside 

of Warrenton, Va., is being built into one of 
the leading Thoroughbred farms in the country. 
Since W. P. Chrysler, Jr., purchased it on May 5, 
1941, an extensive building program has been put 
into effect. Many of the barns and buildings 
that were there have been remodeled and new 
buildings are being erected. All of this as well 
as the actual operation of the estate is under the 
watchful eye of Walter Jauncey, who was for- 
merly the manager of Court Manor, the estate 
of the late W. S. Kilmer. 


When all is completed there will be sufficient 
stall room to take care of the 150 to 200 horses 
that Mr. Chrysler plans on keeping, plus suffi- 
cient stalls to accomodate outside mares that 
will be sent to the courts of the stallions that will 
stand at the farm. At present there are 18 mares 
on the farm and as stalls are completed addi- 
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tional mares are to be brought in. Some sixty- 
odd mares are now in Mr. Chrysler’s possession, 
and it is planned that the broodmare band shall 
number approximately 75. These mares are of 
choice breeding and have been carefully selected. 
It will be remembered that at the Court Manor 
dispersal Mr. Chrysler purchased 10 outstanding 
matrons. 

A very modern stallion barn is being erected 
and when completed will house eight stallions. 
Three stallions that will stand here are *Quatre 
Bras II, *Bahram, and *Chrysler II. 

In addition to the buildings and equipment 
necessary to take care of the breeding activities, 
there will be facilities for training horses. The 
present training barn is being completely done 
over so that it will include stalls for 40 horses 
and an eighth-of-a-mile indoor track which will be 
used when inclement weather prohibits the use 
of the outdoor track, which like everything else 
is having its face lifted. 

Miles of board fences are being put up to en- 
close the 1,004 acres that comprise North Wales 
and when all are finished they will total more 
than 40 miles. An intensive liming and fertiliza- 
tion program is being carried out over the whole 
farm, pastures are being reseeded, and crops 
grown to take care of the feeding of such a large 
undertaking. By present plans, practically all 
the feed necessary will be home-grown. 

To go along with the Thoroughbred unit there 
will be a farm unit including three hundred 
Hereford cattle and sufficient dairy cattle to 
supply the milk necessary for the 55 men now 
employed and to supplement the milk supply to 
foals whose dams may be a little deficient in this 
respect. Two tractors and four trucks supply 
part of the farm power, the remainder being fur- 
nished by mules. 

Some of the advantages noted on the farm 
were that ample shade and plenty of water were 
available in all paddocks and fields, and that 
there is an extensive system of hard-surfaced 
roads connecting all parts of the farm. 

Walter Jauncey has brought with him practi- 
cally all of the personnel that he had at Court 
Manor. John Buhl, who was in charge of brood- 
mares there, has assumed the same duties at 
North Wales. 

NicK SAEGMULLER 


HUNT RACING 


Henchman Again 


HE forty-third running of the Meadow Brook 

Cup, a 312-mile post and rail event, held on 
September 27 over the estate of F. Ambrose 
Clark, at Westbury, L. I., was more or less a one- 
horse race. Jack Bosley sent William J. Clothier’s 
Henchman (*Cohort—Donnafoil, by *Donnacona) 
to the front at the start, and the big black geld- 
ing gained steadily, jumping powerfully, and at 
the finish he was 15 lengths in front of C. E. 
Tuttle’s Quo Warranto, by Flying Heels, winner 
of the Christian Hagen Memorial at the Radnor 
meeting last spring. Mrs. Frank M. Gould’s 
Black Sweep, by Sweep By, attempting a come- 
back, was third. 

It was the second successive victory for Hench- 
man, which won the Pennsylvania Hunt Cup (for 
the second year) at the Whitemarsh Valley meet- 
ing on September 20. *The Dook II and Bung- 


town were close in the early running, but the 
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first could not hold his position, and the other 
broke down. 

The day’s other event, the Hayes Memorial 
over two miles of brush, was somewhat delayed 
while Broadside King refused to be saddled in 
the paddock. Taken away from the crowd he 
proved more tractable, but he was not very im- 
portant in the race. Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark’s 
*The Beak, by Portlaw, and Whitelaw Reid's 
Bagpipe, by *Royal Minstrel, were the early 
leaders, but Stephen C. Clark, Jr.'s *Fay Cottage 
(Cottage—-Naiad, by Gay Crusader) came along 
near the end and beat them three lengths, with 
*The Beak holding second place over Bagpipe. 
Three of the nine starters failed to finish, Brother 
Jones going down the first time around, and 
Rosarium and Placement falling at the penulti- 
mate jump, when Rosarium’s reins broke. The 
victory was the first of the year for *Fay Cot- 
tage, which won a brush race at Sandhills and 
the International Gold Cup at Rolling Rock last 
year. 


«« »» 


Death of Tripping 


When J. Cal Milam’s Merrick died last spring, 
at the age of 38, the oldest living Thoroughbred 
remaining appeared to be the 33-year-old mare 
Tripping, which was a pensioner at Miss Eliza- 
beth Daingerfield’s Haylands Farm, near Lex- 
ington. A new search is now in order, for on 
September 21 Tripping died, after having lived 
as long as any Thoroughbred broodmare for 
which a dependable record is available. Only the 
famous Pocahontas (1837-1870) lived as long. 

Tripping was a moderate racer (she won two 
of 20 starts), but after her racing days were 
over she was repurchased by her breeder, James 
R. Keene. Before she could produce a foal the 
Keene horses had been dispersed, and Tripping 
had passed to the ownership of Miss Dainger- 
field, daughter of Mr. Keene’s farm manager and 
brother-in-law, Major Foxhall A. Daingerfield. 
Her produce record was a remarkable one, as she 
had eight winners from her first nine living foals. 
Three subsequent foals, including the survivor of 
twins, failed to win. Her winners were Step 
Lightly (four wins, including the Futurity, and 
dam of the stakes winner Powhatan), Dinner 
Dance (Quickstep Handicap), Toto (10 wins), 
Masked Dancer (dam of the stakes winners 
Bachelor Dinner and Masked Ball; grandam of 
Masked General and Mask and Wig; third dam 
of Epatant), Dear Maria (dam of the stakes win- 
ners Flagstone and High Maria), Trip Lightly 
(also producer), Money Musk, and On Her Toes 
(winner nine races, also producer). Tripping 
was also dam of the producer Merry Dance. 

Tripping was by Delhi—*Fairy Slipper, by St. 
Serf, and was half-sister to the stakes winners 
Footpad, Doublet, and Sweeper. 


«« »» 


MUSIC HALL, winner of the 1922 Grand National 
at Aintree, died recently on the Isle of Wight at 
the age of 28. Foaled in Ireland in 1913 he was 
by Cliftonhall, winner of the Northampton Plate, 
and out of a half-bred mare. During his hunting 
days he was returned to his breeder by a sports- 
man who had him on trial—for being too slow. 
He won the Grand National for Hugh Kershaw, 
beating Sergeant Murphy, Drifter, Double Es- 
cape, Shaun Spadah, and Taffytus. Music Hall 
was one of the first steeplechasers which the well 
known trainer Owen Anthony had in his stable. 
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CANADA 
Woodbine Park 


HE Ontario Jockey Club’s Woodbine Park, 
which occupies about the same place in 
Canadian racing as Belmont Park does in the 
United States, held its seven-day autumn meet- 
ing September 24 to October 1. The Ontario 
course has an average of a stakes race a day. 
Purses were not what they were years ago when 
rich awards attracted such American performers 
as Sun Beau, Display, and Mate, but Canada’s 
best horses race there regularly. Opening day 
saw H. C. Hatch’s Cossack Post win the $5,000 
Corcnation Stakes over seven other 2-year-olds. 
The same day saw G. F. Perry’s stable furnish 
the first and second horses in the Autumn 
Steeplechase Handicap in Wilfrid G. and Dala- 
mac. In the Seagram Handicap (not a stakes 
race) J. G. Fair’s McMark beat a field which in- 
cluded Silvos and *Filisteo, the first and second 
horses in the Autumn Handicap on Saturday, 
three days later. Charles Hemstead’s Passa 
Grille showed her heels to other Canadian-foaled 
2-year-olds in the Maple Leaf Stakes on the sec- 
ond day of the meeting. Conn Smythe’s good 2- 
year-old Kentucky-bred Ariel filly Air Sure 
scored another smart triumph in the Grey Stakes 
on Saturday, co-feature with the Autumn Handi- 
cap. The meeting was to close Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 1, with three stakes races, the Hendrie 
Steeplechase, Ontario Jockey Club Cup, and the 
Breeders’ Stakes. 
Long Branch will open Saturday, October 4, 
with the Canadian Championship, for all ages, 
the opening feature. 


Three Out of Six 


One of the first considerations, when Woodbine 
Park opens its fall meeting, is what Wilfrid G. 
will do in the Woodbine Autumn Steeplechase 
Handicap ($1,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, two 
miles). Eventually something will have to give 
somewhere, but the history of the last six years 
is that the *Anmer gelding wins in odd years, 
fails in even ones. In 1936 and 1938 he lost his 
rider in the opening day ’chase, and in 1940 he 
made no starts at all. But in 1937 and 1939 he 
won, and on September 24, 1941, Wilfrid G. 
(149) made it again, without being hard pressed. 
G. F. Perry, under whose silks Wilfrid G. scored 
the three successes, had another starter in Dala- 
mac (148), and the entry was favored at about 
11 to 10. Dalamac’s greatest prominence in the 
news was achieved at Hialeah Park January 12, 
1939, when he won at nearly 100 to 1. Dalamac 
was first away, with his stablemate close to him, 
and Wilfrid G. took the lead at the first jump. 


, { St. Simon by Galopin—St. Angela 
Florizel 1 \ Perdita 11 by Hampton—Hermione 
*“ANMER (Bay, 1910) 
{ Gallinule by !sonomy—Moorhen 
Guinea-hen | Nightmare by Childeric—Ante Diem 
WILFRID G. (Black gelding, 1932) 
(John Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 
“Sobieski \ Hackler’s Pride by Hackler—Comma 
FORECAST II (Black, 1922) 
{ Pontiac by Pero Gomez—Agenoria 
Cast Steel \ Castabout by Marauder—Casanova 
No. 23 family. J. Heffering. breeder; G. F. Perry, owner; R. K. Hodg- 
son, trainer. 
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but Wilfrid G. ran past him during the run-in, 
and beat him a length. L. McCarthy’s York 
Miller (142), not much of a threat, ran third 
throughout and finished four lengths farther 
back, with C. D. Pierce’s Frantz Wilhelm (145) 
fourth, three more lengths away. Athlone (145) 
and Cornels Court (140) followed in order, far 
back. Time, 3:5715, track fast. Stakes division, 
$730, $200, $100, $50. 

Wilfrid G. raced on the flat at two but did not 
win, though he placed five times in six starts. 
At three he made only one start, in a steeple- 
chase at Woodbine Park, and was unplaced. It 
was not until 1937 that he was any considerable 
success, but since that season he has won steeple- 
chase stakes in Canada or Maryland, in every 
season he raced. Altogether he has started 65 
times, won 16 races, finished second 11 times, 
third 11 times, and has earned $17,415. This 
record includes only tracks covered by Daily Rac- 
ing Form; in 1938 and 1939 he raced six times 
through the field and was once second (in the 
International Gold Cup at Rolling Rock) and 
three times third, earning $350. Forecast II won 
and has produced the winners Foresight, Die 
Cast, Fore Isus (Maple Leaf, Woodbine Park 
Breeders’ Stakes), Foremast, and Foresee. Cast 
Steel won at five and also produced the winner 
Single Pip. Castabout had no other winner. 


Cossack Post Wins 


The first time H. C. Hatch’s Cossack Post 
started he finished a bad fifth, behind Air Sure 
and some others. Then he won two races. After 
this he ran into a string of four consecutive sec- 
onds, three of them behind Air Sure. When the 
eight survivors of the original 83 nominations for 
the Coronation Stakes ($5,000 added, 2-year-olds 
foaled in Canada, one mile) came out at Wood- 
bine Park September 24, there was no Air Sure 
to reckon with, as the Ariel filly had not been 
nominated. So bettors made Cossack Post (117) 
an even-money choice and he raced to their ex- 
pectation, winning in a drive but by a comfort- 
able margin. 

Rhadagus (117) made the early pace, but after 
a half-mile gave way to Riverdale Stable’s Clock- 
like (114), a gelding by Frisius. Cossack Post 
had got away fifth and had begun moving for- 
ward going to the far turn. In the upper stretch 
he had only Clocklike to catch, and he yoked him 
at the furlong-pole. Clocklike faltered and Cos- 
sack Post drew away, kept in a drive by Medway 
Stable’s fast-closing Depressor (117), a Khoro- 
san colt which had been shuffled back at the 
start and forced to run on the outside. He failed 
by two lengths to catch Cossack Post, but beat 
Clocklike a length and a half for second place. 
Cosgrave Stable’s Patrisius (111), a Frisius filly, 
was a head behind Clocklike in fourth place, fol- 
lowed by Single Claim (114), Valkyrian (109), 


Polymelus by Cyllene—Maid Marian 
Phalaris \ Bromus by Sainfoin—Cheery 
*HAYTIME Il (Brown, 1931) 
{ Buchan by Sunstar—Hamoaze 
Composure \ Serenissima by Minoru—Gondolette 
COSSACK POST (Brown colt, 1939) 
{ Roi Herode by Le Samaritain—Roxelane 
“Red King \ Penance by Brayhead—Dolores 
KIRKLAND POST (Brown, 1928) 
{ Rabelais by St. Simon—Satirical 
\ La Leitha by Mordant—Semendria (No. 27 family) 


W. H. Wright, breeder; H. C. Hatch, owner; L. Gentry, trainer. 


*Jesava 


He stretched it to five lengths and then went 
along easily, while Dalamac gained on him. Go- 
ing to the last fence Dalamac took a short lead, 


Court Gallant (109), and Rhadagus. Time, :24, 
14935, 1:16, 1:4435, track fast. Stakes division, 


$5,260, $800, $500, $300. 
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Cossack Post was bred by W. H. Wright, of 
Barrie, Ontario, and was one of 10 yearlings Mr. 
Wright sold at Woodbine Park last September, 
going to Mr. Hatch for $1,000. He has started 
eight times, won three races, finished second four 
times, and has earned $6,790. Kirkland Post, 
also bred by Mr. Wright, won three races at four 
and one at seven. She is also dam of the winner 
Discovery Post, and has but one other foal old 
enough to race. *Jesava won at two, and also 
produced the winners Royal Vintage (241. wins 
to nine, including Durham Cup Handicap), Tax 
Free, and Paranymph (also producer) and the 
producer Flanders Fields, dam of the winners 
Field Mouse, Mons Memories, and Cease Fire (17 
races through 1940, including Prince of Wales 
Plate, Long Branch Handicap). La Leitha also 
produced the winners Parasien (Chantilly Cri- 
terium, Prix de Sevres, Prix du Pont du Jour, 
Prix du Tage, Prix La Bourse, Prix de l’Ermi- 
tage), La Lezarde, and Lunsin, and the producer 
*Blue Danube II. Semendria was a fine racer, 
winning the French Oaks and One Thousand 
Guineas equivalents and other stakes, and was 
ancestress of Biribi, Le Tourbillon, and other 
stakes winners. 


Passa Grille's Maple Leaf Stakes 


The forty-eighth running of the Maple Leaf 
Stakes ($2,000 added, 3- and 4-year-old fillies, 
foaled in Canada, 114g miles) at Woodbine Park 
Thursday, September 25, fell to Charles Hem- 
stead’s 3-year-old Passa Grille (113). The *North 
Wales II filly made a show of the field in winning 
by five lengths from Bradford Park Stable’s 
Pagan Lake (118), Parkwood Stable’s Sovia 
(3, 113), D. Garrity’s Katie Bud (120), and five 
others. Passa Grille, with Jockey R. Leavitt up, 
broke first but drifted back to third place, three 
lengths behind R. Y. Craul’s Brodear (3, 108), 
the early leader, and was rated in easy striking 
distance down the back stretch. On the turn she 
went into second place as Katie Bud assumed the 
lead when Brodear faltered badly. Pagan Lake 
was third. On straightening out in the stretch 
Passa Grille was rushed to the lead and during 
the final furlong drew away to win by five lengths. 
Pagan Lake, the favored Sovia, and Katie Bud 
staged a close race for second money, finishing 
in that order with only noses separating them. 
In order followed Lady Wales (111), Attrisius 
(111), Lace Broom (113), Fair Set (3, 106), and 
Brodear. Time, :24, :4925, 1:16, 1:4225, 1:4914, 
track fast. Stakes division, $1,725, $350, $125, $50. 


Blandford f Swynford by John o° Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 
\ Blanche by White Eagle—Black Cherry 
*NORTH WALES I! (Bay, 1932) 
*Chaucrita { Chaucer by St. Simon—Canterbury Pilgrim 
\ Cry Help by lrishman—Stewardess IV 
PASSA GRILLE (Brown filly, 1938) 
*Hourless { *Negofol by Childwick—Nebrouze 
| Hour Glass 11 by *Rock Sand—*Hautesse II 
BOCA GRANDE (Black, 1927) 
Captiva *Brown Prince by Dark Ronald—E€xcellenza 
\ Thirty-third by Sir Dixon—High Degree (No. 10) 
G. M. Hendrie, breeder; Charles Hemstead, owner; J. H. Woodward, 
trainer. 


Passa Grille was bred by George M. Hendrie of 
Hamilton, Ontario, raced for her breeder as a 2- 
year-old, and was sold early this year to Mr. Hem- 
stead in the Hendrie dispersal sale. She has 
started 21 times, won seven races, finished second 
four times, and has earned $5,675. Boca Grande 
won at two and is also the dam of the winners 
Grand Dame (also second in Clarendon Plate, 
Mrs. Orpen’s Cup and Saucer Handicap, third in 
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Coronation Stakes) and Lossiemouth. Captiva 
won at two and is half-sister to Buckhorn ( Brook- 
lyn, Empire City, Inaugural Handicaps, and sire), 
Midway (Saranac, Merchants’ and Citizens’ Hand- 
icaps and sire), Tree Top (Matron Stakes, Bel- 
dame and Endurance Handicaps). Thirty-third 
won and produced ten winners, including Bossie 
(dam of Clingendaal, winner Miles Standish, New 
England Stakes, Rockingham Park Independence, 
Suffolk Downs Independence, and Constitution 
Handicaps), War Spirit (Glen Cove Stakes), 
Over the Sands, Mimi, Rollicking Airs (also pro- 
ducer), and Triad (dam of Wilkes-Barre, 15 wins, 
also second in Hamilton Derby, King Edward 
Gold Cup; Bright Leaf, dam of Fugitive, winner 
Foxhall Farm Challenge Cup, Meadow Brook 
Cup). The next dam was High Degree, winner of 
the Fashion and Clover Stakes. 


Air Sure Wins Again 


The thirty-third running of the Grey Stakes 
($1,200 added, 2-year-olds, one mile and 70 yards) 
at Woodbine Park, September 27, brought to- 
gether Conn Smythe’s crack Air Sure (119), a 
daughter of Ariel, and Parkwood Stable’s highly 
regarded *Fairaris (122), a 2-year-old gelded son 
of the successful young English stallion Fair 
Trial. Air Sure had won seven of her 10 starts, 
including the My Dear Stakes at Thorncliffe 
Park. *Fairaris had started only twice, had run 
third in his first start to Ten to Ace and Air 
Sure, and then won a maiden race at Thorncliffe 
Park by 12 lengths. Jockey C. McTague held 
Air Sure close to the pace which was set by 
*Fairaris and Clocklike (102) for the first half- 
mile. Leaving the back stretch Air Sure was 
sent after the two leaders, caught *“Fairaris mid- 
way in the stretch turn. When the field hit the 
upper stretch Air Sure was three lengths in front 
of *Fairaris, with Clocklike a length and a half 
back in third place. At the eighth-pole Air Sure 
had stretched her lead to four lengths and she 
flashed under the wire five lengths ahead and go- 
ing easily. *Fairaris was no match for the Ariel 
filly but held off the remainder of the six-horse 
field to take second place, a length and a half 
ahead of Depressor (107). In order followed Dis- 
play Style (110), Bosunette (113'2), and Clock- 


like. Time, :2335, :48, 1:13245, 1:40, 1:4545, track 
fast. Stakes division, $910, $195, $110, $70. 
{ Sweep by Ben Brush—Pink Domino 
Eternal Hazel Burke by *Sempronius—Retained II 
ARIEL (Black, 1925) 
jf *Adam by Flying Fox—Amie 


\ Mannie Himyar by Himyar—Mannie Gray 
AIR SURE (Bay filly, 1939) = 
onus { Swynford by John o’Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 
“Swift and Sure \ Good and Gay by Bayardo—Popinjay 
ADORNED (Bay, 1934) 
{Gay Crusader by Bayardo—Gay Laura 
\ *Zefa by Orme—Ornament (No. 16 family) 


Mereworth Stud, breeder; Conn Smythe, owner; M. E. Nichols, trainer. 


Ornate 


The Grey Stakes was Air Sure’s eighth win in 
11 starts. She also finished second once and has 
earned $6,200. Whatever claims to the 2-year- 
old Canadian championship any other 2-year-old 
in Canada had would have to be disputed with 
Air Sure, and, of course, Ten to Ace. Particulars 
of her pedigree appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of 
September 20, page 389. 


« « »» 


Sky RAIDER, much publicized son of Man o’ War 
and Top Flight, won his second race from three 
starts at Belmont Park September 30. 
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Saturday, October 4, 1941 


HACING 


By Norris Royden 


The Last Straightaway Race 


ELMONT PARK, Elmont, L. I.—The last of 

the straightaway races this country will see 
for many years to come, perhaps ever (excepting, 
of course, the three-furlong affairs at the winter 
tracks), was the fifty-second running of the Fu- 
turity at Belmont Park last Saturday. The next 
edition of the Futurity will be over the main or 
circular course at Belmont, if Alfred Vanderbilt 
continues as the head of the Westchester Racing 
Association, and there appears no reason why he 
shouldn’t. Conditions for future runnings of the 
2-year-old classic do not specify the track. 

Quite a few horsemen viewed the Futurity run- 
ning with a feeling of sadness. They liked the 
straight course because of the minimum of crowd- 
ing and interference encountered by the horses. 
The public found nothing wrong with straight- 
away races insofar as the extent of backing their 
choices was concerned. However, most of the 
competition took place beyond view, and when 
the horses were in sight in the late stages of the 
contests the angle of view from the grandstand 
was such that the order of running was difficult 
to discern. 

So Belmont Park’s straightaway racing is a 
thing of the past and we will not be surprised if 
the course, named for its sponsor, Joseph E. Wide- 
ner, is removed before next spring’s meeting. It is 
nearly seven furlongs in length. Whether Bel- 
mont’s main course of a mile and one-half will be 
reduced in circumference, we do not know, though 
the success of Secretary John B. Campbell in stag- 
ing at least one race daily at the distance during 
the current meeting may defer any action along 
this line. 

President Vanderbilt would have staged this 
year’s running of the Futurity on the main track 
if he could have obtained whole-hearted support 
from the owners of candidates. The consent 
probably was there to be had but a slight under- 
current of objection caused him to drop the idea. 
Next year there won't be any question about it. 

Before many more runnings of the Futurity 
and Matron Stakes, they may be companion 
events insofar as conditions and value are con- 
cerned. And with pari-mutuel wagering making 
the high purse outlay possible, they will have 
equal amounts in added money, say $25,000, as at 
present with the Futurity. Breeders will nom- 
inate their mares for the Futurity as they do now. 
Of the produce, the colts will be eligible only to 
the Futurity and the fillies only to the Matron. 


All or None 


EGARDING the Futurity running of Saturday, 

factually told in other columns, we think the 
remarks of some of the participating jockeys re- 
veal an interesting story of their own as well as 
giving an unusual idea of what straightaway rac- 
ing is like. Here they are: 

Wendell Eads (Some Chance)—‘We were in 
front all the way. I had to ride him out near the 
finish.’ The chart shows Some Chance to have 
been sixth in the early running ana forging to the 
front near the end. 
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Jack Skelly (Devil Diver)—“. . . plenty of speed 
all the way and never gave up. Thought we'd 
won it.’’ Devil Diver gained on Some Chance 
again after losing the lead a furlong out. 

Irving Anderson (Caduceus)—‘‘We never were 
far back. Caduceus ran a good race.” 

Don Meade (Ramillies)——‘“‘I thought we had it 
when he began gaining at the eighth-pole.” 

Jack Westrope (Shut Out)—-My horse ran a 
nice race but not as good as those he showed at 
Saratoga.” 

George Woolf (Contradiction )—‘Contradiction 
had plenty of speed, but pinned his ears.” 

Alfred Robertson (Amphitheatre)—‘“I don’t 
think he likes that straightaway. He kept look- 
ing for a turn.”” This horse won one of the Fu- 
turity Trials. 

Basil James (Dogpatch)——“I had a good view 
of the race from the rear after a sixteenth of a 
mile.”’ This colt took the other Futurity Trial. 

Jimmy Stout (Apache)-—‘No excuses.” 

There you have it. The winning jockey thought 
he was in front all the way when he wasn’t. And 
the horse that set all the pace until giving way 
to the winner was gaining on the latter again with 
a sixteenth of a mile to go. The two divisions of 
the Futurity Trial, staged four days previously 
over the straight course, were won by Dogpatch 
and Amphitheatre, the former impressively. The 
chart and the comments of their riders tell their 
story. 

The answer to all this (to our way of thinking) 
is all straightaway racing for 2-year-olds or none 
at all. Then the youngsters will not get mixed up 
in their education. 


Two Important Races 


ELMONT PARK is offering a couple of races 

this coming week end that are as important 
as they can be without being classics. One is the 
Champagne Stakes for 2-year-olds, with $10,000 
added (a sum that may be doubled next year), 
that is expected to bring together the Futurity 
winner Some Chance, the Hopeful victor Devil 
Diver, and the widely heralded Alsab at equal 
weights of 122 pounds each. The distance is one 
mile. Opposing them will be Requested, Amphi- 
theatre, Contradiction, and most of the other top 
2-year-olds now in the East and they will be in 
receipt of six pounds or more. It’s a race that 
very easily may produce the juvenile champion of 
the year. 

The other outstanding attraction is the New 
York Handicap at two miles and one-quarter, with 
$50,000 in added money. Topping the candidates 
is Market Wise, the Brookmeade cast-off now per- 
forming for the Long Island contractor Louis 
Tufano, whose latest feat was nosing out Whirl- 
away in the Jockey Club Gold Cup. That triumph 
was no fluke. Market Wise dogged Whirlaway’s 
heels all the way, went after the 3-year-old cham- 
pion when he ran down the pacemaking Fenelon 
at the head of the stretch, and outgamed him in 
as thrilling and heart-rending a duel as has been 
seen anywhere all season. 

Whirlaway isn’t eligible to the New York Hand- 
icap, but the field will be a notable one neverthe- 
less, as Market Wise will be called upon to clash 
with such other honest and steady routers as Shot 
Put, Fenelon, Big Pebble, Equitable, and Equifox, 
to mention only a few. Market Wise lowered Ex- 
terminator’s American record for two miles in 
capturing the Gold Cup and he may come to be 
regarded in the same light as that famous stayer 
and the others in the same category, like Reigh 
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Count, Sun Beau, Dark Secret, Twenty Grand, 
Gallant Fox, My Play, Display, Altawood, and 
Diavolo. 


Training 


F the mechanical innovations in American rac- 

ing, one that definitely may be considered an 
improvement is the teletimer which is in use at 
Belmont Park and Pimlico. Santa Anita Park 
has a similar electrical timing device operating 
in conjunction with its camera, but it is believed 
Dr. Strub is making a change in the photograph- 
ing department there. 

Perfect timing is of inestimable value to race 
tracks, yet its importance is little realized. The 
writer knows from the years he spent in editing 
a daily racing newspaper the large percentage of 
amateur and professional handicappers alike who 
use the time of races as the basis of their work. 
Hence the value of correct timing which can only 
come from a device such as Belmont’s teletimer. 


Paddock Miscellany 


OTH Alsab and Requested will winter at Hia- 
leah Park. Alsab was nominated for the 
Santa Anita Derby but present plans call for him 
to be taken to Florida. They may be returned to 
training in time to start in the Flamingo, although 
their owners are thinking more of the Kentucky 
Derby, Preakness, etc., next spring. Their cur- 
rent campaigns are due to end at Pimlico. Alsab 
is eligible to the Preakness. It and the Belmont 
Stakes will have supplementary closings next 
spring. . . . Belmont Park’s fine meeting was 
marred by poor starts in several races, including 
the Jerome Handicap and Matron Stakes. In 
some instances the gate was to blame but this 
trouble seems to have been corrected. . . . Wager- 
ing during the first nine days of Belmont’s autumn 
meeting of 15 days exceeded $9,000,000, an un- 
precedented mark. . . . The final average hardly 
will be as large, because two Saturdays, a Jewish 
holiday and the Alsab-Requested, Futurity Trial, 
Manhattan Handicap program served to give the 
track four days in which the handle easily topped 
a million. . .. *Firozepore, recent winner for Tony 
Pelleteri with a $2,500 claiming tag attached, has 
a crop of foals in California. The son of Rustom 
Pasha and Farmood, by Phalaris, now seven years 
of age, was a good sprinter abroad in his earlier 
days. ... *Rufigi was all out to win a maiden race 
at Belmont not long ago so the 4-year-old half- 
brother to *Blenheim II, sire of Whirlaway, Proud 
One, Ramillies, etc., is not doing right by his 
heritage. 


«« »» 


Another Match 


President Alfred Vanderbilt of Belmont Park, 
a master at arranging match or special races, 
has proposed to Warren Wright and Samuel D. 
Riddle that they bring Whirlaway and War Relic 
together in a special $25,000 race at the New 
York track. Since there are no other races in 
which the two 3-year-old colts can meet at equal 
weights, President Vanderbilt proposed that the 
two meet in a special 114-mile race at weight- 
for-age, which would be 118 pounds, on Friday, 
October 3. Whirlaway’s owner, Warren Wright, 
accepted the conditions and Mr. Riddle is con- 
sidering them. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Death of Thomas Hitchcock 


Thomas Hitchcock, 80-year-old head of an old 
and famous family of horsemen, and one of the 
pillars of the steeplechasing branch of racing, 
died unexpectedly at his Broad Hollow Farm, 
near Old Westbury, N. Y., on September 29. He 
had attended the final match of the Waterbury 
Memorial Cup polo games on the previous day, 
and on the morning of his death he had been 
supervising the schooling of some of his horses. 
He was stricken during the afternoon and died al- 
most immediately. He was to be buried at Aiken, 
S. C., on October 1. 

Mr. Hitchcock, long a member of The Jockey 
Club, has been particularly famed for his success 
in developing steeplechasers. Some he bred, many 
he purchased, both here and abroad, as young 
stock, and developed them slowly and carefully. 
A good many were sold, as made steeplechasers, 
for high prices. Among these were *Bangle, 
Devilkin, *Chenango, *Cree, *Amagansett, Yem- 
asee, Satilla, Ossabaw, and *Cottesmore. Many 
of his crack jumpers were obtained through the 
late Capt. Jock Crawford of the British Blood- 
stock Agency, who had a standing order to buy 
likely weanlings at the Newmarket December 
Sales. Mr. Hitchcock won the Grand National 
Steeplechase with Good and Plenty in 1906, and 
won it again in 1938 with *Annibal. *Rioter was 
another of the outstanding jumpers to carry his 
colors in recent years. His last stakes winner 
was Bath, which won the Harbor Hill Steeple- 
chase at Aqueduct September 4. 

About 40 years ago Mr. Hitchcock became in- 
terested in Aiken as a winter training center, 
and was the first of many owners to develop it 
for that purpose. He was also instrumental in 
developing the hunt race meetings which are now 
held there. 

Mr. Hitchcock is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
J. Averill Clark, and two sons, Francis Hitchcock 
and Thomas J. Hitchcock, Jr., the latter a 10- 
goal polo star for a record number of years, who 
is also interested in steeplechasing. Mrs. Hitch- 
cock, who was still riding to hounds when past 
the age of 70, died a few years ago. 


«« »» 


Leading Sires, 1941 


Rank Sire Winners’ Races Amount 
1. *Blenheim II 50 $302,015 
2. Black Servant 25 167,530 
55! 159,000 
5. *Sir Gallahad III ------- 33 67 156,305 
Eee 29 62! 147,210 
32 70? 136,072 
Play 60 115,065 
12. Wise Counsellor 151° 102,715 
13. Questionnaire 70 99,270 
14. “Mio d’Aresso .......... 19 96,858 
15. *Pharamond IT 81° 96.447 
19. Flying Heels 85,489 
i. 41 91 84,005 

Racing of September 27 included. First monies only. 


Superior figures indicate dead heats. 
«« »» 
LEVEL BEST, according to Trainer J. P. Jones, 


is going well, and he hopes to have her in action 
at the Laurel Park meeting. 
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Saturday, October 4, 1941 


SALES 


Inverness Dispersal 


HIRTY-THREE head of Thoroughbred horses, 

one stallion, nine broodmares, 12 yearlings, 
and 11 weanlings, representing the breeding 
stock of Leslie E. Keiffer and partners, were sold 
at Mr. Keiffer’s Inverness Farm, near Monkton, 
Md., on September 29, with the Maryland Horse 
Breeders’ Association in charge of the sale. The 
consignment sold for $21,230, an average of $643, 
and the sale was considered an extremely good 
one. One broodmare owned by the estate of 
Charles H. Thieriot was sold at the same time, 
for $350, making a grand total of 34 head dis- 
posed of for $21,580, an average of $635. George 
Swinebroad, the usual auctioneer of the Mary- 
land Horse Breeders’ Association sales, was not 
available, being engaged in the sales of Standard- 
bred stock at Lexington, and the association 
“horrowed” Doc Bond from the Fasig-Tipton 
Company. H. S. Finney, field secretary of the 
association, did the announcing. The day was 
cold, and the crowd not very large, but bidding 
was brisk and prices satisfactory. 


The highest price of the sale was the $2,500 
which W. W. Vaughan, of Red Bank, N. J., paid 
for the 8-year-old mare Shining Eyes, in foal to 
Jean Bart. Mr. Vaughan was an extensive pur- 
chaser at the sale, getting six head in his own 
name, one purchased for Mrs. Vaughan. Mrs. D. 
P. Barrett, of Woodbine, Md., was another liberal 
buyer, getting five head. The highest price she 
paid was $2,100, for the 7-year-old *Sir Gallahad 
III mare, Alahad, also in foal to Jean Bart. 


The stallion Charing Cross went for $2,000 to 
Lawrence B. Shephard, of Hanover, Pa., and the 
purchase caused quite a ripple of interest. Mr. 
Shephard is the owner of the Hanover Shoe 
Farm, one of the biggest Standardbred nurseries 
in the country. He has purchased an occasional 
Thoroughbred mare in earlier sales, but the pur- 
chase of a stallion and two mares from the In- 
verness dispersal aroused some speculation re- 
garding his entry into Thoroughbred breeding. 


The broodmares brought the highest average, 
$1,020 for 10 head. The 12 yearlings averaged 
$596 a head, and the average for the 11 wean- 
lings was $202. There were no withdrawals and 
everything which went into the ring was sold. 
The summary: 


Property of Leslie E. Keiffer and Partners 


Charing Cross, b. h., 7, by *Sir Gallahad III— 

*Cross of Gold, by Gay Crusader 
Lawrence B. ——— Hanover, Pa. $2,000 

Alahad, b. m., 7, by *Sir Gallahad III—Tenting, 

by *Omar Khayyam 
Mrs. D. P. Barrett, Woodbine, Md. 

B. c., weanling, by Jean Bart—Alahad, by *Sir 
Adolphe Pons, Belair, Md. 350 
h. f., 1, by Jean Bart—Alahad, by *Sir Gallahad 

Mrs. D. P. Barrett 600 

, 16, by Pennant—Bonnie Witch, 


Bonniebelle, b. 
by 
W. W. Vaughan, Red Bank, N. J. 500 
Ch. f., weanling, by Psychic Bid— Bonniebelle, by 
Curtain Call, gr. m., 14, by Messenger—By Play, 
by Luke McLuke 
Mrs. W. W. Vaughan, Red Bank, N. J. 250 
Br. c., weanling, by Jean a Call, by 
Messenger EIEN LE Mrs. P. A. Rothfus 250 
c., 1, by Jean Bart—Curtain Call, by Mes- 
senger cibitinens P. Watson Hayward, Salisbury, Md. 500 


Deloraine, ch. m., 7, by *Snob II—*Karine, by 
*Prince’ L._ B. Shephard 400 
f.. weanling, by Jean Bart—Deloraine, py 

‘Snob I1_--Mrs. William D. Amoss, Belair, M 100 

B. c., 1, by Jean Bart—Deloraine, by *Snob II 


Miss Hazel Babylon, Kingsville, Md. 450 
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Give Over, b. m., 10, by Flight as Time—*Cicuta, 
B. weanling, by Jean Bart —Give Over, by 
Flight Mrs. P. A. Rothfus 200 
Ch. c., 1, by Jean Bart—Give Over, by Flight of 


Time iss Hazel Babylon 1,000 
In Luck, br. m., 9, by Chance Play—At Sundown, 
by W. Vaughan 1,600 


B. or br. c., weanling, by Jean Bart—In Luck, by 


Chance Play 
Cole Byron, Cockeysville, Md. 75 
B. f., 1, by Seam ee Luck, by Chance Play 
Leatherbury and Hunt, Shadyside, Md. 600 
*Play Polly, ch. m., 7, by Chance Play—Hasten 
Polly, by Hurry Reiss W. W. Vaughan 
B. f., weanling, 4 Jean Bart—*Play Polly, by 
*Prince Palatine 
W. J. Beatty, Washington, R. I. 175 
Ch. f., 1, by Jean Bart—*Play Polly, by *Prince 
Mrs. D. P. Barrett 500 
Shining Eyes, ch. m., 8, by High Strung—Bright 


by Flittergold W. W. Vaughan = 2,500 
weanling, by Jean Bart—Shining Eyes, by 

ae: W. J. Beatty 300 
Ch. f., 1, by Jean Bart—Shining Eyes, by High 


Strung sidan Clarence Buxton, Ozone Park, N. Y. 850 
Sunny Home, ch. m., 9, by Sun Edwin—Hurry 
Home, by *Omar Khayyam 
Mrs. D. P. Barrett 600 
B. ¢., weanling, by Jean Bart—Sunny Home, by 
ee . J. Beatty 225 
Ch. f., 1, by Jean Bart—Sunny Home, by Sun 
WwW. J. 800 
B. f., weanling, yd Jean Bart—Lady Glassen, 
Escoba___--- S. A. Wiedeman, Weakinaten. D. 100 
B. c., weanling, a Peanuts—Bird Millman, by 
Taylor Leatherbury 150 
B. c., 1, by Jean Bart—Ancilia, by *Snob II 
W. J. Beatty 450 
Blk. Ss. 1, by Jean Bart—Footsure, by *Swift and 
Su W. W. Rhodes, Westtown, Pa. 375 


B. Hi rt by Jean Bart—Lady Glassen, by Escoba 
Mrs. D. P. Barrett 900 
Dk. br. f., 1, by Jean Bart—Princess, by *Am- 


bassador IV__Robert Fitzgerald, Lancaster, Pa. 130 


Property of Estate of Charles H. Thieriot 
Precept, b. m., 10, by Supremus—*Sceptical, by 


Lexington Fall Sale 


Fasig-Tipton Company this month will conduct 
the largest and longest sale of Thoroughbreds it 
has ever held in the Lexington Sales Paddock 
since that sales center has been erected. A total 
of 675 horses have been catalogued and the sales 
organization has arranged to hold 10 sessions 
starting Monday morning, October 13, and end- 
ing Friday night, October 17. The sale will in- 
clude the dispersal of the horses owned by the 
estate of Aurora S. Regan. Other consignors in- 
clude Belair Stud, C. V. Whitney, Thomas Piatt 
(whose consignment includes a half-brother to 
the top 2-year-old Alsab), Elmendorf Farm, Calu- 
met Farm, and many others. An advertisement 
on the sale appears in this issue of THE BLOop- 
HORSE. Catalogues are expected to be ready 
within the next few days. 


« « » » 


Distance at Santa Anita 


To the slowly growing volume of distance 
races for good horses Santa Anita Park will add 
four $5,000 races this winter, beginning at 114 
miles and ranging upward by furlongs to a maxi- 
mum of 15 miles. They will be run on succes- 
sive Wednesdays, beginning January 28, and are 
open to Grade C horses. It is possible that other 
such races will be added later. In addition to 
their intrinsic merit, the series of distance races 
may develop additional starters for the $50,000 
San Juan Capistrano Handicap at 114 miles 
which is run at the end of the meeting. 
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The New Vaccine 
For Virus Abortion 


EXINGTON’S Young Horsemen's Club, having 
read in the papers that a vaccine for the pre- 
vention of virus abortion in broodmares had been 
developed at the University of Kentucky, asked 
Dr. William Wallace Dimock, head of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Pathology at the school, to ex- 
plain the disease and its prevention at its meeting 
on Tuesday evening, September 23, at the La- 
fayette Hotel. A general invitation to interested 
horsemen having been issued, a number of central 
Kentucky breeders were among the guests which 
heard the discussion. 

Dr. Dimock stated that he joined the staff of 
the University of Kentucky on July 1, 1919, and 
that at the time he had never heard of what is 
known commonly as virus abortion, to distinguish 
it from equine contagious abortion. In 1922, he 
said, one of the larger breeders at Lexington re- 
ported that a number of slips had taken place ina 
band of about 20 mares which had been pastured 
at the same farm. All of the fetuses were sent 
to the university for examination, and, as far as 
any of the known infections were concerned, they 
were as sterile as a glass of chlorinated water. 
Some of the neighbors told the breeder he ought 
to have known better than to let the mares eat 
corn fodder, but Dr. Dimock hadn’t known what 
to tell him. Finally the mares which had not lost 


FOR SALE 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


Splendid Bluegrass Farm 
of 310.14 Acres 


THURSDAY, OCT. 9 
| 10 A. M. 


Located in Bourbon Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, about 642 miles 
from Paris, a short distance 
off the Paris-Cynthiana pike 
on the Clay-Kiser road. It is 
approximately 18 miles from 
Lexington. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


their foals were moved; one of them aborted, and 
the others had normal foals. 


No further cases appeared for five years. But 
outbreaks of the same nature occurred in 1928, 
1929, 1930, and 1931. Then, in 1932, the malady 
struck one of the most prominent breeding es- 
tablishments in the Blue Grass section, causing 
24 out of 32 mares on the farm to lose their foals. 
The mares would be standing at their feed 
troughs, perfectly normal from all outward as- 
pects, and would lose their foals apparently with- 
out ever missing a bite. From this virulent out- 
break Dr. Dimock and his associate, Bacteriologist 
Philip R. Edwards, learned enough that when an- 
other attack came in the closing months of 1933 
they were ready to experiment with a serum 
which appeared capable of preventing mares from 
losing their foals if administered soon after the 
first mare in a group had slipped. 

This year they were ready to announce that 
they had prepared a vaccine which appeared to be 
highly effective against the disease. 

“This virus,” said Dr. Dimock, ‘will pass 
through a filter which will strain out organisms 
that have a diameter of 1/25,000 of an inch. We 
are dealing with something that we have never 
seen, something we have never been able to cul- 
tivate under artificial conditions. In some of 
these filtrable virus diseases, as equine enceph- 
alomyelitis, for instance, they have been able to 
cultivate the virus, as on chick embryos. If we 
could get this abortion virus to grow, the possi- 
bilities would be still greater that we could do 
something to prevent the disease. ... But even 
with this handicap, I think we are on the right 
track for developing an agent immunizing mares 
against virus abortion. 

“Of course, there are still many things to be 


more than 100 years ago and with original very attractive interior woodwork, a tenant house, 

stock barn, granary, tobacco barn, and other outbuildings. It is watered by excellent springs. 

The land lies gently rolling and is in a high state of cultivation. 
For further information communicate with 

E. B. WEBB 


Agent 
Lexington, Ky. 


SAM B. DOWNING 
Auctioneer 
Lexington, Ky. 


CARY CLAY 
Owner 
Paris, Kentucky 


The improvements consist of the above attractive stone residence of seven rooms built | 
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done, but I believe we have the men here with the 
ability to perfect it. We have two of the best 
scientific research men in the country working 
on the problem, Dr. Philip Edwards and Dr. Dor- 
sey W. Bruner. 


“We have no means of getting the virus which 
is necessary to make the vaccine except from an 
aborted fetus, but we expect to keep on hand 
enough vaccine to immunize any band of mares 
in which an outbreak may occur in the fall or 
spring. As soon as a new case appears, the vac- 
cine now on hand can be used, and we can use the 
foetus to make a fresh supply. 


“We hope to make arrangements with two 
or three breeders to have all their mares vacci- 
nated every year for several years, as an experi- 
ment toward determining the efficiency of the im- 
munizing agent. The vaccine is administered by 
intradermal injection—between the layers of the 
skin—and there are no ill effects whatever upon 
the mare, so that, even if no good were done, there 
would be no harm. 


“In an outbreak of the disease which occurred 
last winter on one of the big farms near Lexing- 
ton, we vaccinated 30 mares which had been 
stabled with a mare which had lost her foal due 
to the virus, and none of the vaccinated mares 
aborted. At other farms, where a larger number 
of abortions had occurred before vaccination, the 
percentage of effectiveness was not so high, since 
the mares which slipped later probably had al- 
ready been infected. 

“In combating this disease and other diseases 
we need your help, and we want you to bring us 
every aborted fetus and every dead foal or year- 
ling you may be so unfortunate as to have. Our 
only source of new information and new vaccine 
for virus abortion is from the actual cases. But if 
you do happen to get an outbreak. don’t get 
excited and start moving the mares around and 
spread the blankety-blank infection all over the 
place.” 

In concluding his remarks Dr. Dimock asked 
his assistant, Dr. Edwards, to make a supplemen- 
tary statement as to the bacteriological aspects of 
the disease. Dr. Edwards said that a virus, unlike 
bacteria, which can be cultivated in any medium 
with a proper amount of protein and carbohy- 
drates and under proper heat and light conditions, 
would grow only in living cells, that when the cell 
died the virus died with it. The problem is thus 
complicated by the fact that it cannot be worked 
out in a test tube. 

He stated that attempts had been made to in- 
fect pregnant females of different species of ani- 
mals, among them rabbits and guinea pigs. They 
had injected the virus into the brains of various 
animals. They had tried chick embryos, and were 
going to try the eggs of other birds. But nowhere 
had they found another medium in which the virus 
would grow. 

Some of the virus had gone to Dr. E. W. Good- 
pasture, noted specialist on viruses and virus cul- 
ture at Vanderbilt University, and he produced 
some multiplication of the virus on human amnion 
grafted on to the tissues of chick embryos, but 
had not been able to pass it from one egg to an- 
cther. Dr. Goodpasture was also working with an- 
other small laboratory animal, the hampster— 
“about halfway between a ground squirrel and a 
guinea pig’’—and thought they had been able to 
set up an infection and transmit it from one to 
another. But even when pregnant mares are in- 
jected with the virus only about 30 per cent of 
them become infected. The chance of infection 
appears to depend to a large extent on the source; 
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| Eight Broodmares 

To be Sold by 
MARSHALL FIELD 

_ At the Lexington Sales Paddock in October | 


ASSIGNATION, dark bay, 1930, by *Teddy—Cinq | 
a Sept bv Roi Herode. Dam of the winners 
Slap Jack and Jabiru, Brenner Pass, and 
grandam of IMPERATRICE 
Bred to *JACOPO. 

ESCADRILLE, bay, 1929, by Man o’ War—*Es- 
cuina by Ecouen. Dam of the stakes winner 
GIANT KILLER and dam of the winners 
Scout Plane and Escalade. 

Bred to *SICKLE. 
| CURZOLA, bay, 1938, by *Sir Gallahad III—*La 

Croma by Solario. 

Bred to STIMULUS. 

*LA CROMA, bay, 1929, by Solario—Glorvina by 
Desmond. Dam of the winners Cromarty and 
Seneschal. 

Bred to *FORAY Il. 

*LAMPYRIS, dark bay, 1938, by Young Lover— 
Firecrest by Phalaris. 

*BLANDITIA, bay, 1934, by Blandford—lInscrip- 
tion by Hapsburg. | 
Bred to TINTAGEL. | 

MOCK TURTLE, chestnut, 1932, by Mad Hatter 
—Sea Dream by Lemonora. 

Bred to TINTAGEL 
FLEUR DU MAL, bay, 1935, by Diavolo—Caly- 

canthus by Brown Bud. 

Bred to CHARING CROSS. 

Prior to sale Escadrille, Assignation, Curzola 
and *Lampyris may be inspected at Claiborne 
Stud, Paris, Ky.; and *Blanditia, Mock Turtle, 
*La Croma and Fleur Du Mal at Ellerslie Stud, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


THOROUGHBRED 
STRONGYLEZINE 


(WORM TREATMENT) 


WORM YOUR WEANLINGS 
WITH THIS SAFE 
WORM TREATMENT 


Approved by leading 
Breeders * 


Thoroughbred Strongyle- 
zine is less disturbing to 
weanlings, easier to give, 
more thorough. Requires 
no tubing, no starving, no 
drenching. Non-toxic. Easy 
to administer—no capsules 

to break in the mouth—can be used with absolute 
safety for sucklings, weanlings, brood mares and 
orses in training. 


¥ 
Write for names price—$3.00 per bottle or $30.00 
of users. per dozen bottles frora your dealer 


or sent direct, postpaid in U. 
A. Send name of your dealer. 
Get free booklet ‘Worms in 
Horses.” 

California representative: 
KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA 


REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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The Racing Calendar 


Office 250 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE JOCKEY CLUB 


Subscription $3.00 a Year 


THE CHASE 


Devoted exclusively to hounds, hunting men, hunters 
and topics of the chase. Featuring news of Hunt Clubs, 
Field Trials and Bench Shows for foxhounds, notes on 
kennel, stable and the field, the color and tradition of 
an historic sport: $2.00 per year, $3.00 for 2 years, $4.00 
for 3 years and $5.00 for 5 years. 20c per copy. THE 
CHASE PUBLISHING CO., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 
M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Ill. 
e 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LATONIA JOCKEY CLUB 


Covington, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 


Bad Legs Respond to 


THOROUGHBRED 
LINIMENT 


This amazingly economical 
Absorbent Liniment will re- 
duce enlarged hocks, wind- 
puffs, enlarged joints or any 
kind of swellings . . . is also 
good for bad tendons and 
shoulders. 

THOROUGHBRED Ab- 
sorbent Liniment will not 
blister or stain. Horses can 
be kept in training while be- 
ing treated. 

Price $2.00 per bottle from 
your dealer or sent direct, 
postpaid, in U. S. A. Send 
your dealer’s name. 


California representative: 
KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA 


LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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from some samples all the mares become infected, 
from others, none. 

The vaccine now used is a liver extract. The 
liver from an aborted foetus is ground fine with a 
mortar and pestle, frozen, ground several times 
while frozen. It is then mixed with an equal vol- 
ume of salt solution, put into a centrifuge, and 
separated at about 3,000 revolutions a minute. The 
material is then formalized to kill the virus and is 
ready for use as a vaccine. It is not yet known 
just how long it can be stored without losing its 
immunizing qualities, but apparently it can be 
carried over a year; last year vaccine was used in 
the fall which had been kept through t..e summer, 
and was apparently as effective as that which was 
fresh. 


« « »» 


Tom Smith's Best Filly 


“She's not only the best filly I ever trained, but 
she’s the best filly I have ever seen!” Trainer 
Tom Smith, usually a slow citizen with the King’s 
English, was doing the talking and the vocal stops 
were out as he looked fondly at the best 2-year- 
old filly in the West—-Chiquita Mia. 

Smith, whose training genius has created the 
Charles S. Howard dynasty in racing, has the 
stable here at full strength, 30 head, for the open- 
ing of the Tanforan fall meeting, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 2. Although he has *Kayak II prepping on 
the come-back trail, Mioland going steadily, and 
Porter’s Cap ready to tackle the 3-year-olds, 
Trainer Smith seems to have singled out Chiquita 
Mia for his special attention. 

“She worked three-quarters the other morning 
in 1:12%;,”" he said, “and the boy was standing 
straight up. She galloped out a mile in 1:41 and 
I think she’ll run all day.” 

Chiquita Mia, an $800 Saratoga yearling by 
Hadagal and Home Star, was the juvenile queen 
of Santa Anita, turning back the best colts in win- 
ter training in her stakes-winning campaign. She 
went to Maryland, won the Aberdeen Stakes de- 
spite injuring herself slightly coming out of the 
gate. She was a bit off in New York and then 
was shipped back to the Coast and rested. Chi- 
quita Mia made fast colts look slow at Del Mar, 
capturing two stakes in her only two outs. 

“How does she compare with Fair Knightess?” 
Smith was asked. 

“Fair Knightess was a top mare,” he replied, 
“but Chiquita Mia outclasses her and I am certain 
she'll achieve a better record.” 

Smith, once dubbed “Silent Tom,” might have 
been enjoying a big vocal inning today for the 
simple reason he is going to have his tonsils 
yanked and there'll be temporary silence around 
the C. S. Howard barn. 

TANFORAN PUBLICITY DEPT. 


«« »» 


HIALEAH PARK has announced applications for 
2,183 stalls for the coming winter, a somewhat 
larger number than were applied for last winter. 
Horses will be received at the Miami track after 
November 1. 


Seekin job in 
Groom or Exercise Boy: ia prt 
vate stable or an estate. Have had experience with 
jumpers and hunters, also as an exercise boy, also show 
jumpers. Have had several years experience in the 
management of private stable. Sober, trustworthy, 
references. Clyde Key, 406 South Water Street, Gal- 
latin, Tenn. 
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David Alexander 


Dog in the Manger 


OLLYWOOD, Calif.—In California one thing 
H is as certain as death and taxes. Every three 
weeks the Golden Gate Turf Club, whose ferro- 
enamel steel, blue and gold grandstand towers 
fading and forlorn on northern California’s East 
Bay, will offer a new plan of reorganization and 
refinancing and the new plan, like all the count- 
less others, will be approved by a Federal court, 
a district court, a bankruptcy court, a creditors’ 
committee, or the Horse Racing Board of the 
State. It is almost as certain that each new plan 
will hit a snag in short order after it has been 
hailed widely and enthusiastically as the panacea 
for Golden Gate’s complication of ailments. The 
snag that each plan hits is invariably the same 
thing: money. Californians possessing the neces- 
sary liquid assets to revive Golden Gate are wary 
of investing in the track which ran five days of a 
scheduled 33-day meeting last winter before mud, 
mismanagement, and bankruptcy laid it low. 

Although Golden Gate’s debts alone total close 
to $800,000 and thousands more must be spent to 
build a race track and a stable area, the latest 
plan, approved by a Federal court this time, pro- 
poses that only half a million dollars be raised to 
put the plant into operation next spring. The 
plan was presented to Federal Judge A. F. St. 
Sure in Oakland late in September by a new syn- 
dicate headed by J. A. McNaughton, former mem- 
ber of the California Horse Racing Board, now 
general manager of the Los Angeles Union Stock- 
yards, a subsidiary of the Santa Fe Railroad. 
The plan calls for the syndicate to supply $375,000 
of the ready cash (from what source is not 
stated) and for investors in the original ill-fated 
enterprise to supply $125,000 more. The new 
syndicate proposes to pay only $87,500 on Golden 
Gate’s enormous debts. This will apply only to 
the $350,000 owed on mechanics’ liens. It is esti- 
mated by the syndicate that $100,000 will be suf- 
ficient for building a race track and a stable area. 
The sum of $200,000 will be set aside for working 
capital. What is to become of the remaining 
$112,500 was not stated. 

Further stipulations of the plan call for a re- 
distribution of stock at the rate of 15 shares for 
one. This means that original stockholders will 
receive approximately $750 in the new stock for 
each $2,000 invested. Significant was the fact 
that George T. Williams, former chairman of 
Golden Gate’s executive board, and Edward Pat- 
rick (Slip) Madigan, Golden Gate’s former gen- 
eral manager, were present and offered no objec- 
tions to the scheme. Williams was Golden Gate’s 
heaviest investor. His first investment totaled a 
quarter of a million dollars. In throwing good 
money after bad, he finally had more than $400,- 
000 tied up in the plant. For a long while it was 
believed that the bald, broad-shouldered, often 
quarrelsome shipping magnate was seeking com- 
plete control of Golden Gate, favored a public 
auction of the property after the bankruptcy was 
slapped on the track. Now that he has been de- 
posed entirely, it appears that he is willing to take 
whatever he can get. Madigan, former football 
coach, became the staunchest adherent of the Wil- 
liams group after the bankruptcy went into effect. 
He is popularly supposed to have taken his first 
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year’s salary of $15,000 in stock, to have invested 
more money in Golden Gate out of his own pocket. 

The new plan is accorded a better chance of 
success than the numerous others presented be- 
cause of McNaughton’s connections. 

As a former member of the Racing Board and 
an executive of a subsidiary of the Santa Fe, 
which owns the property on which Golden Gate 
is built, he carries some weight. It is doubtful, 
however, that the Santa Fe will contribute any 
money toward the track. The railway company 
has already refused overtures to refinance the tot- 
tering race track enterprise. Golden Gate paid 
no money for its lease on the Santa Fe property. 
The original directors merely guaranteed to im- 
prove and beautify the barren, rocky, unsightly 
point of land which was adjacent to a city dump. 

The new syndicate will apply for 1942 spring 
dates at a Racing Board meeting in October. It 
is doubtful that it can go before the Board with 
anything more than paper promises of the cash to 
be raised. It is doubtful also that the Board will 
grant definite spring dates to Golden Gate at that 
time. More likely is that the Board will table 
the application pending the reorganization, re- 
financing, rebuilding of the track. This, as usual, 
will leave Bill Kyne and Bay Meadows holding 
the wrong end of the stick, if it occurs, as past 
performances indicate it will. Kyne was forced 
to wait until the last minute before applying for 
1941 spring dates at Bay Meadows due to the 
fact that the Board time and again allowed 
Golden Gate to postpone its opening. After Kyne 
contributed $25,000 toward paying Golden Gate 
employees who were in desperate straits when the 
meeting blew, he was virtually assured that the 
dates left vacant by the close of the Albany course 
would be reallocated between Bay Meadows and 
Tanforan in the fall. Golden Gate, however, per- 
sisted in presenting reorganization schemes, in- 
sisted it would hold a fall meeting, which even 
those casually acquainted with the facts in the 
matter knew to be impossible. And reallocation 
of dates was delayed and delayed by each new 
reorganization scheme. Kyne finally wound up 
with the promise of half the profits of five days’ 
racing at the extended Tanforan autumn meeting. 
Profits, if any, will be negligible. Now it appears 
that Kyne must wait until the last minute again 
before receiving any spring dates, a delay that is 
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very harmful to his track, because of the further 
proposals of Golden Gate. 

The California racing public is becoming a bit 
fed up with the Golden Gate reorganization 
schemes that are announced regularly every three 
weeks, waits the next one (due any day now) 
with yawning boredom. Golden Gate is general- 
ly regarded as a dog in the manger which cannot 
use racing days itself, but doesn’t wish to see any 
other track using them. 


Pecos Lad 


HE final week of racing at the Pomona fair, 

which closed with a program of betless har- 
ness racing on Sunday, September 28, was marked 
by the victory of an 8-year-old horse which was 
running his first race over a recognized course. 
The horse was R. Barlow’s Pecos Lad, a Utah-bred 
son of the Remount stallion Giblon. Pecos Lad, 
which wasn’t registered as a Thoroughbred with 
The Jockey Club until he was a 6-year-old, had 
been noted mainly for his feats as a rodeo pony 
and as a champion of the outlaw bull rings of 
Utah and Texas, where he is said to have won 42 
races. As a rodeo pony he appeared in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, the mount of a 
cowboy in a calf-roping contest. Pecos Lad, ac- 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


customed to the half-mile dashes of the outlaw 
tracks, barely stuck it out under Billy Strange 
to win at five and a half furlongs, paying a 
mutuel of $42.40. 


How the Boycott Succeeded 


T was revealed during the final days of the 

fair, which like 61 other California fairs re- 
ceives its main support from the tax on racing, 
that several State and civic agencies withdrew 
exhibits because of the picket line two unions 
threw around the grounds for the first three days. 
The pickets booed the governor of the State when 
he attended on a day given in his honor. State 
and civic agencies, all supported by taxpayers, 
which boycotted the Los Angeles County Fair 
were the State Department of Employment, the 
Los Angeles City Housing Authority, and the City 
Civil Service Commission. It was strongly indi- 
cated that the American Federation of Labor, to 
which the picketing Building Service Trades and 
Teamsters’ Unions belong, has the final say in 
hiring employees for all these agencies, although 
the public pays their salaries. The pickets did not 
keep the crowds away. The track had the highest 
handle in its history, the fair as a whole enter- 
tained 1,000,000 visitors in 17 days. 


New Light Horse Omolene is better 
than ever because it is designed 
especially to fit the needs of light 
horses. More vitamins A and D help 
guard against low breeding vigor 
and poor bone growth. More min- 


PURINA MILLS, 1506 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for our new book fully explaining the newest knowledge of 
horse nutrition. It’s free, of course. 


erals, principally calcium, assure a 
more adequate supply for the growth 
of big, hard bony framework in 
young stock. Get new Light Horse 
Omolene from your local Purina 
dealer with the Checkerboard Sign. 
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Saturday, October 4, 1941 


THE BLOOD-HORSE'S 


Silver Anniversary Supplement 


The Book of the Turf All Horsemen are Talking About 


Among Its Features— 


@ A narrative summary of the perform- 
ances of the best horses of the last 25 
years, with numerous photographs in- 
cluded, by Joe H. Palmer. 


@ The Great Pedigree Mystery, a commen- 
tary on the breeding developments of 
the quarter-century, by J. A. Estes. 


@ The highlights of steeplechasing, by Neil 
Newman. 


@ An incisive discussion of then and now 
in American racing, by Salvator. 


@ The old and the new in American race 
tracks, by David Alexander. 


@ Tabulated pedigrees of 118 of the crack 
race horses, which have raced since 
THE BLOOD-HORSE was an infant. 


@ A list of North American stakes winners 
foaled in 1916 and since, in which all 
stakes winners are arranged according 
to the years in which they were foaled 
and under the names of their breeders. 


@ Lists of leading sires, leading sires of 
2-year-olds, and leading broodmare 
sires. 


COPIES, 50 CENTS EACH POSTAGE PREPAID 
ORDER NOW 


Announcing... 


The complete dispersal of the Thoroughbred hold- 
ings of the Estate of Aurora S. Regan. 


More than 60 head, broodmares, yearlings, and foals of 1941, 


are included. 


The dispersal of the estate will open the Lexington Fall Sales 
on the morning of Monday, October 13. 


Inspection of these horses is invited, at the farm at Gallatin, 
Tennessee, until they are shipped to Lexington shortly before 


the sale. 
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(For 1942 Renewals) 


ARLINGTON CLASSIC AMERICAN DERBY 


$50,000 ADDED $50,000 ADDED 
Estimated Gross Value $85,000 Estimated Gross Value $85,000 
For then 3-year-olds For then 3-year-olds 


Arlington Futurity Washington Park Futurity 


$20,000 ADDED $20,000 ADDED 
Estimated Gross Value $60,000 Estimated Gross Value $60,000 
For then 2-year-olds For then 2-year-olds 


THE ARLINGTON LASSIE 


$10,000 ADDED 
Estimated Gross Value $35,000 
For then 2-year-old fillies 


Conditions and closing dates for additional stakes, most of which will be increased 
in value in 1942, will be announced later. 


For Nomination Blanks or Other Information Communicate With 


JOHN D. JACKSON 
General Manager 


Srlington Path Jockey (lub-Washinglen Pash Jockey Club 


141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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